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POPE. 



ALEXANDER POPE was 
born in London, May 22, 1688, 
of parents whofe rank or ftation was 
jiever afcertained : We are informed that 
they were oi gent Is blood; that his father 
was of a family of which the Earl of 
Downe was the head, and that his mo- 
ther was the daughter of William Tur- 
ner, Efquire, of York, who had like- 
wife three fons, one of whom had the 
honour of being killed, and the other of 
dying, in the fervice of ChaCrlcstbcFirft ; 

A ' the 
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the third was made a general officer in 
Spain, from whom the .filter inherited 
what fequeftrations and forfeitures had 

left in the family* 

This, and this only:, is told by Pope; 
who is more willing, as I haveheard ob- 
icrvecl,to Ihew what his father was not, 
than what he was. It Is allowed that he 
grew rich by tfadd; 'but whether in a 
ihop or on the Exchange has never been 
difcovered. Both parents were papifts. 

Pope was from his birth :^of a confti- 
tution tender and delicate.; but is feid 
to have fliewn remarkable gentlenefs 
and fvveetnefs of difpofition. The weak- 
nefsof bis body continued through his 
life, but the mildnefs of his mind per- 
haps ended with his childhood. .His 

voice, 
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iVoice, when hfc was young, was fo 
pleafiog^ that he was. called in fondne^ 
the .liiile Nightingale. 

;Being not fcut .early to fchool, he 
was taught to read. by an aunt; and 
when he was feven or eight years old 
became a lover -of books* He firft 
learned to write by imitating printed 
books; a fpecies of penmaniSbip in 
which he retained ^great excellence 
through iiis whole life» though his i>r- 
dinary:hand was not elegant. 

When he. was .about eight, he .was 
placed in Hampihire und^r -Tay^^per, 
aHomiib prieft, ,who^ by,a.met;hQd very 
rarely praitifed,. taught .him the Greek 
and L-atin rudiments .together. He was 
now firft regulariy initiated. in poetry by 

A z the 
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the 'perufal of Ogylby's Horner^ and 
Szndys's Ovid: Ogylby's affiftance he 
never repaid with, any praifej but of 
Sandys he declared, in his notes to' the 
Jliady that Englifli poetry owed tnuch 
of its prefent beauty to his tranflations. 
Sandy« very rarely attempted original 
cotnpofition. 

From the care of Taverner^ under 
whom his proficiency was confiderable, 
he was removed to a fchool at Twyfbrd 
near Winchefter, and again to another 
fchool about Hyde^park Corner ; firom 
which he ufed fometimes to ftroU to 
the playhoufe, and was fo delighted with 
theatrical exhibitions, that he formed a 
kind of play fromOgylby's //w^,. with 
fome verfes of his own intermixed, 
6 which 
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which he- perfuaded his fchool-fellows 
to act,, with the addition: of his mafter'a 
gardener, who perfonated JJax.. 

At the two laft. fchools he ufed to re- 
prefent himfclf as having loft part of 
whatTaverner had taught. him, and on' 
his mafter atTwyford he had already 
exercifed his poetry in a lampoon,. Yet 
under thofe mafters he tranilated more 
than a fourth part of thtMetamorphofes. 
If he kept, the fame proportion in his 
other exercifes, it cannot be thought 
that his lofs was great,- 

He tells of himfelf^ in his. poems, 
that Z?^ liffd in numbers \. and ufed to 
fay that he could not remember the 
time when he began to make verfes. In 
the ftyle of fiftion it might have been faid 

A 3 of 
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of him as of Pmdar, that when he lay 
in his cradle ibe bees fwarmed about bis 
mouib. 

About the time of the Revolution 
his father, who was undoubtedly difap- 
pointed by the fudden blaft of popifli 
profperity, quitted his trade, whatever 
it was, and retired to Binfield in Wind- 
for Foreft, with about twenty thoufand 
pounds ; for which, being confcientiouf- 
ly determined not to intruft it to the 
government, he found no better ufe 
than that of locking it up in a cheft, 
and taking from it what his expences 
required ; and his life w^as long enough 
to confume a great part of it, before his | 
ion came to the inheritance. 
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'pO'Bihfxeld Pope was called hj his^ 
fether when he was about twelve year$ 
old : . and there he had for a few months- 
the aififi^nce of one Deane. another 
prieft, of whom he learned only to con- 
ftrue a^ little of T^ullfs Offices., How 
Mr. Deane could fpend^. with a boj 
who. had tranflated fo much oi Ovid. 
fome months over a fmall part of TullyU 
Offices^ - it is now vain to enquire*- 

Of a youth fo fuccefsfully employed, 
aad fo confpicuoufly improved, a minute 
account muil he qaturally defired ; , but 
curiofity mufttbe contented with coir- 
fufed,. imperfedt,. and fon>etimes impro^ 
bable intelligence. . Pope, finding. little 
advantage from external help, refolved 
thenceforward » to^ireft himfelf, and at 

A' 4 twelve 
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twelve formed a plan of ftudy which 
he completed with little other incite- 
ment than the defire of excellence. ' 

His primary and prmcipal purpofc 
was to be a poet, with which his father 
accidentally concurred, by propofing 
fubjefl"s, and obliging him to correft 
his performances by many revifals ; af- 
ter which the old gentleman, when he 
was fatisfied, w^ould fay the/e are good 
rhymes. 

In his perufal of the Englifti poets he 
foon diftinguiihed the verfification of 
Dryden, which he confidered as the 
model to be ftudied, and was impreffed 
with fuch veneration for his iriftrudter, 
that he perfuaded fome friends to take 
him to the coffee-houfe which Dryden 

fre- 
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frequented, and pl^fed hiinf^if wixh^ 
having fcen him. . ; . . ; ; 

Dry den died May . j ,- 1 7 o i > fomc: 
days before Pope • was twel^irc; fo early?- 
mufl he therefore Have ' felt the power 
of harmony, and the zeal, of genius* 
Who does not wifli* that Dry de« could 
have known the value of- the homage 
that was. paid him,: and forefeen. th$ 
greatnefs of his young admirer ?' 

The earliefl of Pope's productions ii 
hisO^^ on Solitude y written before he 
was twelve, in w^hich there, is nothing 
more than other forward boys : h^vp 
attained,' aud which is not '.equal to 
Cowley's performances at the fame age« 
His. tinie was now fpent;, wholly in 
reading: ai^d ' writings As* he read rlije 

Claf- 
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Clafficks, be amufed hitnrelf with 
tranflating them ;. and at fourteen made 
a verfioa of thcfirft book of the ^hebaisy 
V^hichy with fome revifion,^ he after- 
wards publiihed. He muft havie been* 
at this time^ if he had no help, a confide- 
rable proficient in the Latin tongue* 

By Dryden's Fables^ which had then 
beea not long publiihed^. and were 
much in the hands^ of poetical readers, 
he was tempted to try his own ikiU in 
giving Chaucer a^ n^re fafhionable ap- 
pearance, and put January and May^ 
and the Prologue (f the Wife of Baih, 
into modern EngUih, He tranilated 
likewife the Epiftle of Safpho to Fhaon 
from Ovid, to complete the verfion, 
which was before igpiperfedi: ; and wrote 

fome 
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form other (mail pieces^ which lie afber*; 
wards printed. 

He fometimies imkated the Engliih 
poetSy and profefied to have written at 
fourteen his poem upon Silence, after 
Rochcfter's N^thmg^ He had now 
formed his verfification^ and in* the 
finoothnefs of his numbers furpafled hfs: 
original : but this id but a fmall part 
of his praife; he difcovcrs fuch ac- 
quaintance both with human life and 
publick affairs as is not eafily conceived 
to have been attainable by a boy of 
fourteen in Winifor For eft. 

Next year he was dcfirous of opening 
to himfclf new fources of knowledge^ 
by making himfdf acquainted with mo- 
dem languages \ and removed for a time 

to 
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to Lcmdoni- that he might ftudy 'French, 
and Italian, which, as he dtfOred nothing- 
more than 'to' read them, were by djli- 
gent application fooii 4ifpatched. . * 0£ 
Italian, learning' he 4o€5 . not appear to 
have eVermade much ufe.in.his fubfe- 
quent ftudies. 

He then returned to- BJnlield,. and de- 
lighted himfdf with his own poetry. 
He tried all ftyles, aqd many.fabjedts* 
He wrote a comedy, a tragedy, anepick 
poem, with panegy ricks on all the 
Princes of Europe ; and, as heconfelfes, 
thought himfelf the gre^itefl gejjius that 
ffoer mau Self-confidence is tlie firft 
requifitft tol great undertakings; he, in-* 
deed^'who lorms his opinion of himfelf 
ia. folijudt,. without knowing the powers 

of 



<£ other 'meni : is very liajil^ .toferrou?:; 
but it wto ^e ielidty.vof PpJ>fe to rate 
himfelf at hls-M^l value. 

Moftof. his^pperiJe. pr&dwftions were, 
by. his mituter j^dgertient^ . afterw?ir4^. 
-deftroyed ; Alcander, tthe epick poem, 
-was burnt by/the perfuafioo of Attqi- 
bury. The tragedy was fovmd^d on tl»e 
legend of St. Genevieve. : Of. the, comedy 
there is no account. • , . 

Coilc^rnirig his ftudies it is related, 

'that hetratiflatedTully c/?a^-.4^^; and 

that, b^fides his' books of poetry, and 

'criticifm, .hp read Tempie'^ Effays and 

Locke m human Underjlanding^ His read- 

ang, though his favourite . authors ace 

not known, appears to have been fufE- 

ciently extenfive and muUifarious; for 

his 
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his early pieces ih^w, mth fufficient evi- 
^denee^ his knowledge of books. 

He that is pleafed wi^ himfelfyiCafily 

lAtagiiies that he fhall plcaife otlicrs. Sir 
• William Trunibal^ who had been am- 

baflador at Gonftantinople^ and fecre- 
-taryof ftate, when he retired frombu- 

finefs^ fixed his refidence in the neigh- 
'bourhood of ^Binfield. Pope, not yet 

iixteen, was introduced to the ^teiman 
of fixty, and fo dillinguiihed himfelf 
-that their interviews ended in friendihip 

and correfpondence. Pope was, thmugh 
^kis whole life, ambitious of fplendid 
^acquaintance, and he feems to hauc 

wanted neither diligence nor fucccfs in 

flttrading the notice of the gr^at; for 

from his firft entrance into the world, 

and 
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and 'Wsentrance was vefy early, lie Was 
admitted to familiarity with thofe whofe 
rank or itation ihade fhein moft con- 
fpicuous* 

From 'the age of fixtcen the life of 
Pope, as ah author, may be properly 
computed. He now wtote his Paftorals, 
which wefe Ihewn to the Poets and Cri- 
' ticks ' of ' that ' time ; \% they well de- 
ferved, they were' read witli admiration, 
and many praifes were bellowed upon 
them and upon the Preface, which is 
both elegant and learned m a high de- 
gree: they were, however, not puT> 
Hflied tiir five years afterwards. 

Cowlej'', Milton, and Pope, are dif- 

tinguiflied among the Erigliih Poets by 

the early exertion of their powers ; but 

2 tH<? 
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;thf works of Cowley alone were pub- 
Jiifhed in his childhood, and therefore of 
him only can it be certain- that, his pue- 
rile performances received no improve- 

^ment from his maturer ftudies. 
• At this time began his acquaintance 

' with Wicherley, a man who feems to 
haye had among^ his contemporaries his 

.full.fliare of reputation, to have been 
efteemed without virtue, and careffed 

♦ • ' : ■ 

without goodrhumoun Pope was proud 

i • .... * 

of his notice; ^jVycherley wrote verfes 

.in his.praife^ which he was charged by 

Dennis with writing to himfelf^ and 

• • • 

they agreed for a while to flatter one 
-another. It is.pleafant ta remark how 
foon Pope learned the cant of an author, 
and began to treat criticks with con- 

tempt. 
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tempt, though he had yet fuffcred 
nothing from them. 

But the fondnefs of Wycherlcy was 
too violent to laft. His efteem of Pope 
was fuch, that he fubmitted fome poems 
to his revifion; and when Pope, per- 
haps proud of fuch confidence, was 
fufficiently bold in his criticifms, and li* 
beral in his alterations, the old fcribler 
was angry to fee his pages defaced, and 
felt more pain from the detedtion thaa 
content from the amendment of his 
faults. They parted ; but Pope always 
confidered him with kindnefs, and vifi- 
ted him a little time before he died. 
- Another of his early correfpondents 
vf^% Mr, Cromwel, of whom. I have- 
learned' nothing, particular but that be 

B ufcd 
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•ufed ta ride a- hunting in a tye-wig. H^ 
was fond, and perhaps vain, of amufing 
himfelf with poetry and criticifm.; and 
:(bmetinie& fent his performances to Pope, 
who did not forbear fuch remarks as 
were now* and- then unwelcome. Pope, 
in his turn, put the juvenile ^erfion of 
^tatius into his hands for oorredion« 

Their oorrefpondence ^brded the 
;publick its firft knowledge of Pope's 
Epiftolary Powers ; for his Letters were 
given by Cromwel to one Mrs. Thomas^ 
and file many years afterwards fold them 
to Curll, who. inferted them in a volume 
.of hisMifcellanies. 

Walih, a name yet ;ppeferved among 
the minor poets, was one of his firft 
^ncouragers* His regard was gained 
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ty the Paftorals^ and from him Pope 
received the counfcl by which he 
{terms to have regulated his ftudics. 
Wallh advifed him to correftnefs, which, 
as he told him, the Englifh poets had 
hitherto negleded, and which therefore 
was left to him as a bafis of fame ; and, 
being delighted with rural poems, re* 
commended to him to write a pafloral 
comedy, like thofe which are read fo 
eagerly in Italy; a defign which Pope 
probably did not approve, as he did not 
follow it. 

Pope had now declared himfelf a poet; 
and, thinking himfelf entitled to poeti- 
cal converfation, began at feventeen to 
frequent Will's, a coffee-houfe on the 
Lnorth fide of Ruffel-ftreet in Covcnt- 

B z garden. 
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garden, where the wits of that time 
ufed to allemble, and where Dr5^den had, 
when he lived, been accuftomed to pre- 
fide, 

. During this period of his life he was 
indefatigably diligent, and infatiably cu- 
rious; wanting health for violent and 
money for cxpenfive pleafyres, and 
having certainly excited in himfelf very 
ftrong dcfires of intellejftual eminence, 
he fpcnt much of his time over his 
books : but he read only to ftore his 
mind with fads and images^ feizing 
all that his authors prefented with un- 
diilinguifhing voracity, and with an ap- 
petite for knowledge too eager to be 
jiice. In a mind like his,, however, all 
the faculties were at once involuntarily 

im- 
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improving* Judgement is forced upon 
us* by experience. He that reads many 
books muft compare one opinion or one 
ftyle with another, and when he com- 
pares muft neceflarily difcinguiih, rejedt", 
and prefer*' But the account given l^y 
himfelf of his ftudies was, that from 
fourteen to twenty he read only for 
amufement, from' twenty to twenty- feven 
for improvement and inflruftion ; that 
in thefirft part of this time he defired 
only to know, arid in the fecond he en- 
deavoured to judge. 

Tiie Paftorals, which had" been for 
fome time handed about among poets 
and criticks, were at laft printed (1709) 
in Tonfon's Mifcellany, in- a volume 

B 3 Vk'hich. 
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which began with the Paftorals irf FbU 
lips, and ended with thofe of Popc^ 

The fame year was written the E^y 
on Criiicifm ; a work which difplays fuch 
cxtdnt of comprehenfion, fuch nicety of 
diftindion, fuch acquaintahce with man* 
kind, and fuch knowledge both of an-* 
cient and modern learning, as are not 
often attained by the matureft age and 
longQft experience. It was publJfhed 
about twb years afterwards, and bdng 
praifisd . by Addifod in the ^peilaier 
with fufEcient liberality, met with fo 
much favour as enraged Dennis, *^ who,*' 
he fays, " found himfelf attacked, with- 
** out any manner of provocation on his 
** fide, and attacked in bis perfon, in- 
" Head of his writings, by one who was 

** wholly 
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^ wholly a ftranger to him, at a time 
*^ when all the world knew he was per- 
'* fecutcd by fortune ; and not only faw 
** that this was attempted in a clan- 
" deftine manner, with the utmoft falfe- 
hood and calumny, but found that 
all this was done by a little affected 
" hypocrite, who had nothing in his 
" mouth at the fame time but truth, 
candour, friendfliip, good-nature, hu- 
manity,, and magnanimity/* 
How the attack w^as clandeftine is not 
eafily percei\'ed, nor how his perfon is 
depreciated; but- he feems to have 
known fomething of Pope's charafter, 
in whom may be difeovered an appetite 
to talk too frequently of his own vir- 
tues. 

B 4 The 
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The pamphlet is fuch as rage might 
be expeded to diaate. He fuppofes 
himfelf to be aiked two queftions ; whe- 
ther the Effay will fucceed, and who or 
what is the author. 

Its fuccefs he admits to be fecurcd 
by the falfe opinions then prevalent; 
the author he concludes to be yotwg and 



rati.'. 



Firft, becaufe he difcovers a fuffi. 
cicncy beyond his little ability, and hath 
ralhly undertaken a tafk infinitely above 
his force. Secondly, while this little 
author (truts, and affcfts the didatorian 
air, he plainly Ihews that at the fame 
time he is under the rod, and while he 
pretends to give law to others is a pe- 
dantick flave to authority and opinion. 

Third- 
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Thirdly, • he hath, like fchoolboys, bor- 
rowed both from living and dead. 
Fourthly, he knows not his own mind, 
and frequently contradifts himfelf. 
Fifthly, he is almoft perpetually in the 
wrong. 

All thefe pofitions he attempts to 
prove by quotations and remarks ; but 
his defire to do mifchief is greater than 
his power. He has, however, juftly cri* 
ticifed fome paffages. In thefe lines. 
There are whom heav'n has*blefs'd with. 

(lore of wit. 
Yet want as much again to manage it ; 
For wit and judgement ever are at 

ftrife— 
it is apparent that mV has two mean- 
ings, and that what is wanted, though 

called 
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called zuity is truly judgement. So fer 
Dennis is undoubtedly right; but, not 
content with argument, he will have a 
little mirth, and triumphs over the firft 
couplet in terms too elegant to be for- 
gotten. ** By the way, what rare num- 
*' bers are here I Would not one fwear 
'^ that this youngfter had efpoufed fome 
'^ antiquated Mufe, who had fued out 
*^ a divorce on account of ipfipotence 
*^ from ikm^ fuperannuat^d finner ; and, 
** having been p^-^xed by her . former 
" fpoufe, has got the gout m hcr^e- 
*^ crepit age, which makes her hobble 
" fo damnably." This was the man 
who would reform a nation fijaking into 
barbarity, 

1 In 
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|n another place Pope himfelf allowed 
that Dennis had detedied one of thofe 
blunders whkh are called huili. Tho 
ikft edition had this line : 
What is this wit — 
Where wanted, fcorn*d, and envied 
where acquirM ? 
How,'* fays the critick, " can wit be 
/corned wliCTQ it is not? Is not this a 
'^ f^ure frequently employed in Hiber- 
^* nian land ? The perfon that wants this 
'^ wit may indeed be fcomed, but the 
'^ fcorn Ihews the honour which the 
** contemner has for wit,'* Of this re- 
mark Pope made the proper ufe^ by cor* 
reding the paffage. 

I have preferved, I think, all that is 
reafo^nable in Dennis's criticiim; it re* 

mains 
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mains that juftice be done to his deficac}'. 
** For his acquaintance (fays Dennis) he 
'^ namcsMr.Wallhjtvhohadbynomeans 
" the qualification which this author rec- 
*^ kons abfolutely neceffary to a critick, it 
^^ being very certain that he was, like 
*' this Effayer, a very indifferent poet ; 
** he loved to be well-dreffed ; and I re- 
•^ member a little young . gentleman 
^^ whom Mr. Walfli ufed to take into 
'* his company, as a doubte foil to his 
perfon and capacity. — Enquire be- 
tween Sunninghill and Oakinghajn for 
a young, ihort, fquab gentleman, the 
'^ very bow of the God of Love, and 
*^ tell me whether he be a proper author 
•' to make perfonal reflections ? — He 
^* may • extol the antiqnts, but he has 

*^ rcafon 
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*^ reafon to thank the gods that he was 
" born a modern ; for had he been born 
^^ of Grecian parents, and his father 
*^ confequently had by law had the ab- 
** fohite difpofal of him, his life had 
" been no longer than that of one of 
^^ his poems, the life of half a day. — 
*^ Let the perfon of a gentleman of his 
^^ parts be never fo contemptible, his 

*^ inward man is ten times more ridi- 

* 

" culous ; it being impoffible that his 
^^ outward form, though it be that of 
** downright monkey, Ihould differ fo 
*^ much from human fliape, as his un- 
thinking immaterial part does from 
human underftanding/' Thus began 
the hoftility between Pope and Dennis, 
vihich, though it was lufpended for a 

Ihort 
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ihort time, never was appeafed^ Pope 
feems, at firfi, to have attacked him 
wantonly ; but though he always pro- 
feiTed to defpife hkn, he discovers, by 
mentioning him often, that be felt his 
force or his venom. 

Of this Effay Pope <leclared that he 
did not exped: the fale to be -quick, be* 
<aufe nsi me gentleman injixty^ even of 
liberal education^ cculd underjkand it. Th e 
^^entlemen, and the education of that 
time, feem to have been of a lower cba* 
^ai^er than they are of this. He men<- 
tions a thoufand a)pies as a numerous 
impreffiosu 

Dennis was not his only cenAicer ; the 
zealous papifis thought the monks treat* 
^ with too much contempt:, and £ral« 

mus 



mus too ftudioufly praifed ; but to thefe 
objeftioQS he bad not much regard. 

The Ejfay has been tranflated inte 
French by Hamilton^ author of the Qmie 
k Grammoniy *whoie vevfion was never 
printed, by Roboihaniy fccretary to the 
King for Hanover, and by Re/nel; and 
commented by Dc* Warburton, who has 
difcovered in it fuch order and con-^ 
nedtion as was not perceived by Addi- 
fon, nor, as is faki, iatendied by the au« 
thon 

Almoft every poem, coirffting of pre- 
cepts, is £o far arbitrary and immetbo- 
dical, that many of the paragraphs may 
•change places^ with no apparent incon- 
venience i for of two or more pofitions^ 
<lependin£ upon ibme remote and ge* 

\\ neral 
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neral principle, there is feldom any co- 
gent reafon why one fhould precede the 
other. But for the order in which they 
ftand, whatever it be, a little ingenuity 
may eafily give a reafon. . It is pf^Jftble^ 
fays Hooker, that by Ung ctrcumdtsilian^ 
from -any one iruth aU truth may be in-- 
ferredn Of all homogeneous truths 
at leaft, of all truths refpedting the 
fame general end, in whatever feries 
they may be produced, a concatenation 
by intermediate ideas may be formed, 
fuch as when, it is once fliewn, fhall ap- 
pear natural ; but if this order be re- 
verfcd, another mode of connexion 
equally fpccious may be found or made. 
Ariftotle is praifed for naming Fortitude 
firft of the cardinal virtues^ as that with- 

• • • * 

4 out. 
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out*\vhich no other virtue can fteadily 
be praftifed; but he might, with equal 
propnet)^, have piaccd Prudence and 
Juftice before it, fince without Pru- 
dence Fortitude h rtiad;. without Jyftice, 
it is mifchievi3us» 

As tlie end 'of iwcthod is: pcrfpicui* 
ty, that ferici.'ife luiEciently ^cgulitf 
that a^roids obfcOrity ; and wlierc thpre i« 
aio obfcurity it will jK)t be. difficult to 
dHcover methoiJ. 

In the S/>edafor was publiftied tlie 
J\^abj which he fiift fubniitted to the 
perufal of Steele^ and correded in com- 
pliance with his criiicifms* 

It is reafoaable >to inter, from his 
Letters, that the v^erfes on the Unforiu- 
nate Lady were written about. the, time 

C when 
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when hh EJfay was publiflied. The 
La^y^s name and adventures I have 
fought with fruitlefs enquiry* 

I can therefore tell no more than 
I have learned from Mr. RufFhead, who 
writes with the confidence of one who 
could truft his information. She was 
a woman of eminent rank and large for- 
tune, the ward of an unkle, who, having 
given her a proper education, expe<fted 
like other guardians that (he ihould 
make at leaft an equal match, and fuch 
he propofed to her, but found it rc- 
jedted in favour of a young gentleman 
of inferior condition* 

Having difcovered the correfpondence 
between the two lovers, and finding the 
young lady determined to abide by her 

own 
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own choice, he fuppofed that feparation 
might do what can rarely be done by 
arguments, and fent her into a foreign 
country, where flie wns obliged to con* 
verfe only with thofe from whom her 
tinkle had nothing to fear. 

Her lover took care to repeat his 
i^owsi but his letters were intercepted 
and carried to her guardian, who direded 
her to be watched with Hill -greater vigi- 
knce ; till tjf thrs reftratnt Ihc grew fo 
impatient, that flie bribed a woman- 
fervant to procure her a fword, which 
flie dipedled to her heart* 

From this account, gh^en wiVh in- 
dent intention to taife the Lady's rfia- 
radler, it does not appear that ihe had 
any claim to praife, nor much to com- 

C 2 paflion» 
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paffion. She feems to have been impa- 
tient, violent, and ungovernable. Her 
^inkle's power could not have lafted 
long; the hour of liberty and choice 
would have come in time. But her de- 
lires were too hot for delay, and flie liked 
felNmurder better than fufpenfe* 

Nor is it difcovered that the unkle, 
whoever he was, is with much jullicc 
delivered to pofterity as 2ifalfe Guardian j 
he feems to have done only that for 
which a guardian is appointed; he en- 
deavoured to diredt his niece till Ihe 
ihould be able to dire<5t herfelf. Poetry 
has, not often been worfe employed 
than in dignifying the amorous fury of 
% raving girl. 
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Not long after he wrote the Rape cf 
the Locky the moft airy, the mofl inge- 
nious, and the moft delightful of all 
hi$ conipofitions, occaiioned bjr a fro* 
lick of gallantry, rather too familiar, 
in which Lord Pctre cut off a lock of 
Mrs. Arabella Fertnor's hair» This,, 
whether ftealth or violence, was fo much 
refented, that the commerce of the two 
families, before very friendly, was in-* 
terruptcd. Mr* Caryl, a gcntlemao, 
who, being fecretary to King James's^ 
Queen, had followed bis Miftrefs into- 
France, and as the author of Sir 
Sohmon Single^ a comedy, aad fome 
tranllations, was entitled to the no- 
tice of a wit, folicited Pope to endea* 

C 3 VOUE 
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vour a reconciliation by U ludicrous 
poem,' which might bring both the 
parties to a better temper. In com- 
pliance* witih CaryTs requeft, though his 
name was for a long time marked only 
by the firft and laft letter, C~l, a poem 
of two cantos was writsei> (171 1), as is 
faid, in a fortnight, and fent to the of- 
fended Lady, who liked it well enough 
to- fbew it 'y and, with the ufual procefs 
of literary tranfaftions^ the author> 
dseadiog a furreptitious edition, was 
forced ta publifli it. 

The event is fakl to have been fuch 
as was d«fired ; the pacification and dU 
verfion of all to whom it related, ex- 
cept Sir George Brown, who complairted 

with 
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with fbme bitternefs that, in the cha- 
rafter of Sir PlumCy he was made to 
talk nonfenfe. Whether all this be true, 
I have fame doub^: ; for at Paris, a few 
years ago, a niece of Mrs. Fermor,. who 
prefided in an Englifii Convent, men- 
tioned Pope's work with very little gra- 
titude, rather as an infult than an honour j 
and flie may be fuppofed to have inhe- 
rited the opinion of her family^ 

At its firft appearance it was termed 
by Addifon merum JaL Pope, however,, 
faw that it was capable of improve- 
ment ; and having fuckil'y contrived to 
borrow his machinery from the Rojlcni^ 
dans, imparted the fchbmc with which his 
head was teeming to Addifon, who told 

C 4 him: 
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him that his work, as it flood, was a df~ 
licioui little thingy and gave him no. en- 
couragement to retouch it. 

This has been too haffcily confidered 
as an inftance of Addifon's jealoufy; 
for as he could not guefs the conduct 
of the new defign, or the poffibilities of 
pleafure comprifed in a fiftion of whick 
there had been no examples,, he. might 
very reafonably an4 kindly perfuade the 
author, to acquiefce in his own profpcv 
rity, and forbear an. attempt which he- 
confidered as an UQpecei&ry hazard. 

Addifon's counfel was happily rey 
jcdted. Pope forejfaw the futijre efflo- 
refcence of imagery then hudding ia 
hisjTiind, and refolvcd to. fpare noart|. 
or in<;luftry of cultivation.. The foft 
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luxuriance of bis faucjr was already 
fli0oting,and all the gay varieties of dio 
tioa were . ready at: his. hami . to colouE 
and embellifh it. , 

. His attempt was juftificd by its fii<> 
€efs» The Rape^ of khc Lock fiaods for-* 
ward^ itt:^^ ^Mfles of titcwtwe^ as the 
moft exquifite example of ludicrous 
poetry. Berkl^- eoogf atulajttd iiim upon 
the difplay of .powers mor^ ttuly poeti«( 
cal than be 'had fii^wn befofe;; wkhelo-' 
gance of dtf<E^iption artd joflnefe of prcn 
cepts^ he had now exhibit<£d boundleik 
fertility of iavention*. 

He always confidercd the ifitcrtexture 
of the macbifik^y wiith the- aSion as his 
moft fuccefsful exertion of poetical, art* 
He indeed could never afterwards pro- 
duce 
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duce any thing df fuch unexampled ex- 
cellence. Thofe performaneesy which- 
ftipi^e with wonder, are eombirtations of 
ikilful genius with hap{'>y cafualty ; and 
k i» not Kk6ly that any felicity, like the 
difcovcry of a new race of prete^naturaf 
agents^ fhould happen, twice to the iame 
inaD» .... 

- Of ihig poem the author y/z% I think, 
ftflowed to enjoy the praifc for a long 
thnc without difturbance,. Many years 
afterwards Dennis publilhed fome re- 
marks^ upon it, with very little force, 
and with no effeft ; for the ojMnion of 
' the publick was already fettled, and it 
#as no* longCF at the mercy of critic 

m 
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About this time he publii(hed the 
Temple of Famey which^ as he teHs Steele 
in their cor rcfpondence, he had written 
two years before ; that is^ when he was 
only twenty-two years €)i<J^ an early time 
of life for fo much learniag and ^ 
much obferration as that work exhibitsw 

On this poem Dennis afterwards pub-^ 
lifhed fome remacks, of which the nioil 
reafonable is^ that fome of .the lines te^ 
prefent mQiion as exhibited hyfculfture^ 

Of the Epiftk from EUifa i^.Abelardy 
I do not know the date. His &fl ]neli-^ 

ft 

nation to attempt a compofition of that 
tender kind aro^, as Mr. Savage told 
me, fjom his perufal . of ' Prior's NuU, 
hrown Maid* How much he has fw-. 
paffed Prior's WPrk.it is uot neceffary: 

to 
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to meutKin^ ivhen perhaps ' it may be 
laid with j u:Sice^ , that he. bas exceUed 
every xompofiticKi of tlic fame kind* 
The mixture of religious hope and 're* 
fignation gives an elevation and digaity 
to difappointed love, which images 
merely natural canooc • Wfiaw« The 
gloom of a convent (ilrikes^ the imagi- 
Bation wich'£ir greater force than the 
idlitude of a grove* 

- This^ piece wasy However, not much 
bis favouf ite m. his latter yeaits, though 
I never heard upon what ^ principle he 
flighted it* 

In the next year (17x3) he publiihed 
Wind/or Forejl ; of which pare was, as- 
l^e relates, written at fixteen, about the 
fiune time as his PafbraJs, »k1 the lat*^ 

tcr 
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ter part was added s^fterwards: where 
the addition begins we are not told. 
The lines relating to the Peace confeft 
their ownilate. .It is dedicated to Lord 
Lanfdown, who was then high in repu* 
tation and influence among the Tories ; 
and it is faid that th< conclufion of the 
poem gave great pain to Addifon^ both 
as a poet and a iK>litician». Reports like 
this are often fpread with boldnefs 
very difproportionate to their evidence. 
Why fliould Addifon receive any patti- 
cular difiurbance from the laft lines of 
Windfor Fore^ f If contrariety of opinion 
could poifon a politician,, he would not 
live a day ; afid, as a poet^ he nluft have 
felt Pope's force • of genius much more 
from many oth^r parrts of. his wol-ks. . •• 

The 
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■ The pain that Addifon miglit fed it 
is nor likely that 'he would confcfs ; and 
at is certam :that fee fo well fiipprefled 
his^ difcontent, that Pope now thought 
himfelf : his favourite ; for having been 
cOnfulted in the f^vifal of CatOy he in- 
troduced it Ijy a Prologue ; and, when 
Dennis publiflied his Remarks, under- 
took not indeed to vindicate but to re- 
venge his friend, by a Narrative of the 
Frenzy of John Dennis. 
- There is reafon to believe that Addi- 
fon gave no encouragenaent to this difin- 
gehiious hoiftility ^ for, fays Pope, in a 
Letter to him, "*^ indeed your opinion, 
^ that 'tis critirely to be negleded, 
?* would bt my own in my own cafe ; 
" but I felt more wsqrmth here than I 

« did 
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" did when I firft faw his book againft 
" myfelf (though indeed in two minutet 
*^ it made me heartily merry)*" Addifoh 
was not a man on whom fudi cant of fen*^ 
bility could make much impreffion« He 
left the pamphlet to itfelf, having dif* 
owned it to Dennis, and perhaps did 
not think Pope to have defcrvod mud» 
by his officioufnefs. 

This year wis printed in the GuardiaA 
the ironical -com parifon between the Pa& 
totals of Phillip^ and Pope; a compofi^ 
tion of artifice, criticilin, and literatune^ 
to which .nothing cqtial will eaiily 
be found. The fupcriority of Pope .is 
fo ingenipufly diflembled, and the feebte 
lines of Phillips fo fkilfuUy preferred, 
that Steele, being de<:eiyed, was un- 
willing 
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•mlling to pTxxA th« paper left Poj^c 
ihould be .offended- Addifoii imme- 
diately faw th« writer's defign ; and, as it 
icems, liad malice enough to tonceal 
iiis difcorer)", and to permit a publica- 
tion which, by making his friend Phil- 
lips ridiculous, .mad« him . for ever an 
cocmy to Pope. 

It appears that abpUt this time Pope 
had a Atoug, inclioation to unite the art 
of Painting with th^t of Poetry, and 
put himfelf under the tuition* of Jervas^ 
He was near^fighted, and therefore 
aot forihed by nature for a paintec ; he 
tried however bow far he CQuld advance, 
md ibmetimes peffuaded bis friends* to 
fit, A pi<Sure of Betterron, fuppofed 
to be drawn by him,^ was in the poflef- 
: // fioa 
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fon of Lord Mansfield : if this was 
taken from the life, he muft have begun 
to paint earlier ; for Betterton was now 
dead. Pope's ambition of this new art 
produced fome encomiaftickverfcs to Jer- 
vas, which certainly ihevv his power as a 
poet, but I have been told that they be- 
tray his ignorance of painting. 

He appears to have regarded Better- 
ton with kindnefs and cilccm ; and after 
his death publiflied, under his name, a 
Terfion into modern Englifli of Chaucer's 
Prologues, and one of his Tales, which, 
as was related by Mr. Harte, were 
believed to have been the performance of 
Pope himfelf by Fenton, who made him 
a gay offer of five pounds, if he would 
fliew them in the hand of Betterton. 

D The 
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The next year (1713) produced $ 
bolder attempt, by which profit was 
jfought as well as praife. The poems 
which he had hitherto written, however 
they might have difFufed his name, had 
made very little addition to his fortune. 
The allowance which his father made 
him, though, proportioned to what he 
had, it might be liberal, could oot be 
large; his religion hindered him from 
the occupation of any civil employ- 
ment, and he complained that he wanted 
even money to buy books *. 

He therefore refolved to try how far 
the favour of the publick extended, by 
foliciting a fubfcription to a verfion of 
the Iliac/j with large notes. 

♦ Spence. 

To 
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To print by fubfcription wag, for fomc 
time, a pradtice peculiar to the Engliflu 
The firft confid^able work for whici 
ibis expedient was employed is faid t6 
bave been Dry den's Virgil; and it had 
been tried again with great fuccefs wheft 
the Tatlers were colleftcd into volumes* 

There was reafon to believe that 
Pope's attempt would be fuccefsfuL 
He was in the full bloom of reputation, 
and was perfonally kiiown to almofl: all 
whom dignity of employment or fplen- 
dour of reputation had made eminent ; 
he converfed indifferently with both 
parties, and never difturbed the publick 
with his political opinions ; and it might 
be naturally expedted, as each faftioii 
then boafled its literary zeal, that thci 
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,great men, who on other occafions piac- 
tir«d all the violence of oppofition, 
would emulate each other in their en- 
couragement of a poet who had de- 
lighted all, and by whorji none had 
been oflended. 

r 

. With thofe hopes, he offered an Eng- 
Jifli Iliad to fubfcribers, in fix volumes 
in quarto, for fix guineas; a fum, ac- 
cording to the value of money at that 
time, by no means inconfiderable, and 
greater than I believe to have been ever 
alkcd before. His propofal, however, 
was very favourably received, and the 
patrons of literature were bufy to re- 
■commend his undertaking, and promote 
his intereft. Lord Oxford, indeed, la- 
mented that fuch a genius ihould be 

w^afled 
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wafted upon a work not original ; buc 
propofed no means by which he might 
Uvc without it : Addifon recommended 
caution and moderation, and advJled 
him not to be content with the praife 
of half the , nation, when he might be 
univerfally favoured- 

The greatnefs of the defign, the po- 
pularity of the author, and the atten- 
tion of the literary world, naturally 
raifed fuch expedtations of the future 
fele, that the bookf.^ller.s made their 
offers with great eagernefs; but the 
higheft bidder was Bernard Liniot^ who 
became proprietor on condition of fup- 
plying, at his own expence, all the 
copies which were to b.e delivered ta 
fubfcribers, or prefented to friends, and 

Ds paying. 
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paying twa hundred pounds for cvlftry 
volume* 

'Of the Quartos it was^ I believe, fti- 

pulated that none Ihould be printed but 

for the author, that the fubfcription 

might not be depreciated ; but Lint()r 

•inipreffed the fame pages upon a fmall 

Folio, and paper perhaps a little thinner;^ 

^and fold exactly at half the price, fos 

half a guinea each volume, books .£> 

little inferior to the Quartos, that, by a 

.fraud of trade, thofe Folios, being after- 

•wards Ihortened by cutting away the top 

and bottom, were ibid as copic§ printed 

for the fubfcribers, 

Lintot printed fomc on royal paper 
in Folio for two guineas a volume ; but 
•of this exi>crimcnt he repented, and his- 

7 ^^ 
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fon fold copies of the firft volume with 
^11 their extent of margin for two fhil- 
liiigs» 

It is unpleafant to relate that the 
hookfeller^ after all his hopes and all 
ins liberality, was^ by a very unjuft and 
illegal adtion, defrauded of his profit. 
An edition of the Englilh I/iad wa$ 
printed in Holland in Duodecimo, and 
imported clandeftinely for the gratifica- 
tion of thofe who were impatient to 
read what they could not yet afford to 
buy. This fraud could only be qpun* 
teraded by an edition equally cheap 
and more commodious ; and Lintot wa^ 
compelled to contradl his Folio at once 
into a Duodecimo, and lofe the advan- 
tage of an intermediate gradation. Thf 

D 4 noteji. 
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notes, which in the Dutch copies were 
placed at the end of each book, as they 
had been in the large volumes, were 
now fubjoined to the text in the fame 
page, and are therefore more eafily con- 
fulted. Of this edition the fale was 
doubtlefs very numerous; but indeed 
great numbers were neceflary to produce 
confiderable profit. 

Pope, having now emitted his pro- 
pofals, and engaged not only his own 
reputation, but in fomc degree that of 
his friends who patronifcd his fubfcrip* 
tion, began to be frighted at his own 
undertaking ; and finding himfelf at firft 
.cmbarrafTed with difficulties, which re- 
tajrded and opprefled him, he was for 
a time timorous and uneafy; had his 

pight& 
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nights diflurbed by dreams of long 
journeys through unknown ways, and 
wilhed, as he faid, that fomebody would 
bang him *. 

This mifery, however, was not of long 
continuance ; he grew by degrees more 
acquainted with Homer's images and ex- 
preffions, and pradtice increafed his fa- 
cility of verfificatioq. In a Ihort time 
he reprefents himfelf as difpatching re- 
gularly fifty verfes a day, which would 
fliew him by an eafy computation the 
termination of his labour. 

His own diffidence was not his only 
vexation. He that afks a fubfcription 
foon finds that he has enemies* All 
who do not encourage him defame him* 

• Spence* 

He 
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He that wants money will rather tt 
thought angry than poor, and he that 
wilhes to fave his money conceals his 
avarice by his malice. Addifon had 
hinted his fufpicion that Pope was too 
much a Tory ; and fome of the Tories 
fufpedted his principles becaufe he hasi 
contributed to the Guardian, which wgs 
carried on by Steele, 

' To thofe who cenfured his politick* 
were added enemies yet more dangerous, 
who called in queftion his knowledge <A 
Greek, and his qualifications for a tran-- 
flator of Homer. To thefe he made ao- 
publick oppofition ; but in one of his 
Letters efcapes from them as well as he 
can. At an age like his, for he was 
©ot more than twenty-five, with an irre- 
gular 
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gular education, and a courfe of life of 
which much feems to have paffed in- 
converfation, it is not very likely that 
he overflowed with Greek. But when 
he felt himfelf deficient he fought af- 
fiftance, and what man of learning 
would refufe to help him ? Minute en- 
quiries into the force of words are lel> 
neceflary in tranflating Homer thaiv 
other poets, becaufe his pofitions are 
general, and his reprefentations natural^ 
with very little dependence on local or 
temporary cuftoms, on thofe changeable 
fcenes of artificial life,, which, by min- 
gling original with accidental notions^ 
and crowding the mind with images- 
which tuue effaces, produce ambiguity 
ill di^ionji wd obfcurity in books. To 

ihin* 
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this open difplay of unadulterated na- 
ture it muft be afcribed that Homer has 
fewer paflages of doubtful meaning 
than any other poet either in the learned- 
Or in modern languages. I have read 
of a man, who being, by his ignorance 
of Greek, compelled to gratify his cu- 
riofity with the Latin printed on the op- 
pofitc page, declared that from the rude 
fimplicity of the lines literally ren- 
dered, he formed nobler ideas of the 
Homeric majefty than from the laboured 
elegance of poliihed verfions. 

Thofe literal tranflations were always, 
at hand, and from them he could aU 
ways obtain his author's fenfe with fuffi- 
cient certainty ; and among the readers 
of Homer the number is very fmall of 

thofe 
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thofe who find much in the Greek 
more than in the Latin, except the 
mufick of the numbers. 

If more help was wanting, he had 
the poetical tranflation of Eobanus Hejfus^ 
an unwearied writer of Latin verfes ; he 
had the-Frenqh Homers of La Valterie 
and Dacier, and the Engliih oiCkapman^ 
Hobbesy and Ogylby. With Chapman, 
whofe work, though now totally ne-* 
glefted, feems to have been popular 
almoft to the end of the laft century, 
he had Very frequent confultations, and 
perhaps never tranflated any paflage till 
he had read his verfion, which indeed 
he has been fometimes fufpefted of 
ufing inftead of the original. 

4 Notes 



i 
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. • ... 

■"' Notes were likewife to be provided^ 
:ior the fix volumes would have been 
very little more than fix pamphlets 
without them. What the mere perufal 
rof the text could fuggeft, Pope wanted 
. no aflSftance to colledt or methodize ; 
•but more was neceflfary; many pages 
tvere to be filled, and learning muft 
fupply materials to wit and judgement. 
Something might be gathered from Da- 
cier ; but no man loves to be indebted 
to his contemporaries, and Dacier was 
acceffible to common readers. Eufta- 
thius was therefore neceffarily confulted^ 
To read Euftathius, of whofe work there 
was then no Latin verfion, I fufpeft 
Pope, if he had been willing, not to 
have been able; fpme other wa^ there- 
fore 
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world, who complained • that !Popc, 
having accepted and approved-his per- 
formance, never teftified any -curiofity 
to fee him. The terms which Fenton 
ufes' are very mercantile : / think^ atfiyjl 
fight that his'ferformance is "very com^ 
7uendabley and have fent word for him to 
fnijh the l^th book^ and to fend it with 
hh demands for his trouble* I ba've here 
I eiiclofed the fpecitnsn ; // the reji come be* 
fhte.the return, I will keep them till I re-- 
. cervejcur ordef. ' 

Brooihe then, offered his fervice a fe- 
. cond time, which was probably accep- 
ted, as they had afterwards a clofer corre- 
fpondence. . Parnell contributed the Life 
of Homer, which Pope found fo haiih, 
that he took great pains in ciorreding it ; 

and 
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5tod "by his own difigence, with fudx help 
-as kindnefe or money could procure 
^im^ in iemewhat more than five years 
lie conipleted his verfion of the lliad^ 
with the notes. He began it in 17x2, 
^his twenty-fifth year, and concluded it 
in 1718, his thirtieth year. 

"When we find him tranflatii^g fifty 
lines a day, it is natural to fuppofe that 
he would have brought .^ work to a 
more fpeedy ^onclufion. The Iliad^ con* 
tainin^ lefs than fixteen thoufand ^erfea, 
might have been defpatched in lefs 
■than three hundred and twen^ days by 
'fifty veries in a day. The notea, com- 
piled with the affiftance of His merce- 
jiaries, could not be fi^ppdfed to require, 
more time than the text« According to 
^is •cailculation, the progtefs of Pops 

£ maf 
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• • • • 

may feem to have been flow ; but the 
diftanice is commonly very great "fee- 

'tween adtual performances and fpetula- 

, < ' - •• 

live poffibiHty. It is natural to fuppofe, 
that as much as basT^een done to-day 
may lie done *to-hiorrow; but on the 
morrow feme idTfEculty emerges, or fome 
external impediment dbllrudts, 'Indo- 
lence, interruption, bufinefs, and plea- 
fure, 'all take their ' turns of retarda- 
tion ;' and eveiy long work is lengthened 
"by a thouliind caufes that can, and ten 
thoufand that cannot, be recounted. 
Perhaps tio extenfive and multifarious 
performance was ever cfFefted within 
the term originally fixed in the under* 
taker's mind. He that run^ &gainft 
Time, has an 'antagoniil not fubjcA ta 

-cafualties. 
\ The 
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* § 

The encouragement givefli to this 
tranflation, though teport feems .to iiave 
'Over-rated it, was.fuch ^ the wo^ld has 
kot often feen*' Thp fubfcriberj were 
five hundred and fevejaty-five^' Xhe, co- 
pies, for which fubfcriptions jver? given, 
were fix hundred and fifty-fopr^ For 
thofe copies Pope h^d nothing to payi 
he therefore received,. including the two 
^uiKired pounds a volume^, five t ho uf«nd 
thTce hundred and twenty pounda four 
ihU|ings„ withoi4t dedudUon^ as the books 
were fupplied by Lintot, 

By the fuccefs of his fubfcr^ptiQn Pope 
was relieved from thofepecupiar}^iiftf eflcs 
with which, coxwithftanding his popu- 
larity, he had hitherto ftr\^gled. Lord 
Oxford had often Iame4ite4 his difquji,!! 

E z llfication 
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iification for publick employment, ^Hrt 
mever propofed a penfion. While the 
tranllation ©f ffbiw^r was in its progr^fs^ 
Mr. Crs^s, then Secretary rf Sbt^ 
oHeredrto procure himapenfion, which, 
.at leaft during his miniftry., might be 
enjoyed with fecrecy* This was not 
accepted by Pope, who told him,. how- 
ever, that, if lie Ihould be preffed with 
want of money, he would fend to him 
for voccafional fuppUes. Craggs was not 
long "in jpower, and was -never folicited 
for money by Pope^ . who -difdained to 
»beg what he did not want. 

With the product of this fubfcrip- 
tten, which he had too much difcretipn 
to fquander, he fecured his future life 
from want by conUdcrable annuities* 

The 
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Ufte eftateof the Duke of Buckingham 
Ws foiftid. tO' have been charged with 
fi vie hundred pounds a. year,. ' payable ta 
Pope, Avhich. dovbtlcfe his tranflation 
enabled hhn to purehttfc. 

Xt ' caiinot be unwelcome toditeraiy 
auTiofity,. that I deduce thus- minutely 
the hiftofy of the EDglifli Iliad. . It ' is 
certainly the nobleft veriion of poetry 

which rfie world has c^er feen ; and 

* » * . 

its publication mufl therefore be con- 
ficlered as one of the great events In the 
annah of Learning, • 

To thofe who have ftill taeftlmate 
the excellence and. difficulty of this 
great wbrkj it muft be very defirable to 
know hoW it was performed,, and by 
whk gradations it advanced' to cor rcfl> 

E.J ncfs. 
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nefi* Of fuch an intelle&udl ^Focefs the 

* * 

knowledge has very raftely been aC^ 
tfimal>k-; ' but happily there remaifis thfe 
QrigmaJ coj^y of the /AW,- which,' being 
obtained by BoHng1>Foke as a curioftty^ 
'd^fccj^^^ from him ^6 MaUqt, ^and is 

• • • 

ffcNf- ^y the fojkitation of the Jate Dr. 
Maty Hpofited in ihe Mufcum* 

Betiwrtn this manufcript, which is 
written upon accictental fragmeaH of 
paper,, and the printed edition,, there 
niuft have been an intcmiediate copy^ 
that was perhaps. deftrojed as» it returned 
from the prefs.. 

From the firft copy I have pMrcured 
a few tsanfcripts,, and ihall exhibit firfl: 
the printed liocs; then, in a fmaller 
prinj^ thofe trf the maaufcripts, witK 

all 



» I 
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a^'tk&t vawttMoni. • Thofe words in the 

fmall print which are given in, Italifks, 
are cancelled in. the. copjr^ and ibe. words 
pjaqed under them a<5optcd in t|jiei|' 
ftcad. 

The beginnirjg of the firft book ftant^ 
thus: ' • , 

• " -Tke w-wth W Fcl'cus* fon, the dh-efifl 

' fpring- 

Of all the GreciaH wocSjOGoddefsjfing; 
That wrath which hurled to Piuto'* 

, gloomy r^ign T 

The fouls of mighty chiefs imtiuiely fiaiit^ 

« » 

The forn Pelides* rage\ O Godtlefe, fing, 

wrath 

t)f all the ybcs of'Gteeceiht iatal'fpring^. 

Gis^cian- 
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That ftrewM m±wMfriors 4«MLtheI^gtimflMft^. 

hcrocf 

i^id peBplid the durk hcH with' heroes flain; 
mr4 the fliadjr hcU'witb chieft uof ittkljr 

Wlioi^ limbs^ unburied on thc'nalced; 

Iborc, 

* • . • • ■ 

Devouring dogi and hungry \;ulturia5^ 

■ 

tore, 
Sm€e great Achillea sad. Atrides ftra^e;, 
Such wa$ the fovereijgn doorti,, dtid fiich 

the will of Jpvc. 

• • • * 

-^^hofe limbs, unburied on the bofliKc fliorei. 
Devouring dogs and greedy vultures tor^ 
,Since firft^/n^^i aftdw/fM/« ftfovc;;/ 
Such was the foverelgn dooJn^ a^d fuch' the wilt 
of Joye. 

Declaim,. O Mufe, in what-Ultfatird/hour 

Sprung the fierce ftrife,^ from what of- 

fended Power I 

Latona*i 






i 



And hcap'd the camp with mountains oi 

th^.:dead^;< .: .- •. .♦. 
The Kine. of A&n his reverend prieft-. 

dbfy'd,. 
And for the King'^ oifeacc the peoplt 

dy'd. . ■ ' ' 

I 

t 

Declai^.O.Gqdfijej8^whRliQffex)d^d Pow^r; . 

£nflam'.4 theit i<?^<', in . that :/tf-^«<?«.V hour ; , 

anger fatalyhagiefs^ ^ 

fihcdbus himfelf ih^aiire debate proaur'd',. 

.fierce 

't^ avenge, the .wrongs his: injur'dpricft endur'di; 

'■•'•-.''.*'' 

£o^ tVvif. the^God a diire infedkloQ.f^read^. 
And liea^'d the c^mp with millions of the deadt^ 
TJhc King of Men. the facrcd Sire defyM, 
AodJot the Kiag'3 offence the people dy'd. 



' •• . 
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For Chryfes fouj^t with coffly gifts tb 

His captive daughter froui the Vigor's 

(ihahi; • . . 
Suppliant the venerable Fathci! liands, 
AiioUo'S awful eaiigas gcac«.'hi^ handsV 
By thefe he begs, and, lowlf bending 

dQwn> 
Extends the fceptre and the laurel crotvtu 

For Chryfes fought by prefcnts to regain 

cottly gvfts to gain- 

His captive daughter from the Viftoi^s chain; 

Suppliant the venerable Father ilands, 

. Apollo's awful eafigns grac'd his hands, 

Jy thefe he begs, and W^ly bending, dowm 

7he golden fccpt I' e and the laurel croWn, 
Prcfeatd thefcdptFe 

For thefe as enjigm of his God he bare^ 

SbiGod that fends his golden Jhafts afar*. 

The 



k. 
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Tfae low on eafth^ ehe yeoerabl^ n^3ii^ 
Suppltam before the 'brother kinga be'gftn. 

Be fued to all, but chief implor'd for 

grare 
The brother kings^oF Atreus' roj'al race; 
Ye kings and warriors, may your vows 
' be crown\r, ' ' : - 

And Troy^s proud walls Ik fevel witTi 

the gpoUnd; 
May Jovfe refbore you^ when your toils. 

4 

are o!er^ ' ' - 

Safe to the pJeafures'of your nativ.€^ 
' fliore.: 

To all he iiied^ but chief impror*d for grace: 

The brother .kings of Atrcus' royal race^, 

Ye/ons fif AirtuSy may your tows bccrown*d^. 
Kings ;ind warriors 

Xour labours^ iy the Goas he all youK/ lahurs 
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So may thiGwis your arms' with e^nqtte/i ikjsy, 

jfndTtoy^i proud^vallsiie lev^liHth thtr^roundi 

TiU hid - : . 

jfnd crown your lahburs with deferu^d fucccfs j- 
May Jove reflore you^.whcniyoiirtoiU art 9*cr^ 
Safe to the pleafures-ofyoiiS'iMitu^eihorc'. 

Eut, oh r relieve a MTPetcted pareiit^s pain^. 
And give Chryfeis.t(>.th6fe arms again 2 
If mercy fair,, yet let my prefent move,. 
And dread, avenging Pliocbiis,^ ion. of 
Jove;. , 

But^ok!; nelkve a^hapleft parentis pain^. 

And g\vc my daughter, to thefe arms again ; 

Receive my gifts i if mercy fails,, yet let my 

prefent move,. 

And fear the God thatdtah his darts around^ 
aiengitig Bhcibus ^ foii. of Jove. 
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The-Greeks, uiflxouts;,. their Jomt jnffent 

.. .< • - .,...• . •>. 

The pried to .reverence^ .and ii:eleafe the 

;fiaii:. 
Not fo Atrides ; he;, with kingly prid^ 
Hepuls^d the facred -Sire, and thus re- 

•ply'd. 

Hefatd, thrGreciks their joint aiTent declare^ 
"^ he father faidy 'the ^cd*rous Greeks relent^ 

T* accept theranioin, and relcafe the fair : 
Revets the frieji^ andif^eak their joint ajjent: 

•Not fo the tyrant^ he, with kingly .pride, 
Atrides 

RepulsM the facred ^rc, and thus reply'd* 
[Not fo, the tyrant, ©r-yden.] 

Of thefe lines, and x)f the whole firil 

• * • . 

book, I am told that there was yet a 

former copy, more varied, and more de- 

focxtiedwith interlineations* 

Tie 
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• The 'beginning of the fecond book 
varies very little from the printed page, 
mid IS -therefore fet down without any 

parallel ; the few flight differences do 

* • • . ^ 

tiQt require to be elaborately difplayed. 

• •. 

Now pleafing lleep had feard each 

mortal eye ^ 
• • _ 

'Stretched m their tents tbeGrecian leaders 

lie; 
'?rh* Immortals flumberMon their thrones 

above, 
jAU b'lit the ever-watchful eye of Joi'c 
To honour Thetis' fon he bends his 

care, 
.And plunge the Greeks in all the woes 

ofwar^ 

Then 
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Then^ bids au ^mpty jJiantom rife to 

And thus commands the vifion of the night: 

directs 

Fly hence, delufivc dream, and, light as 

air^ 
To Agamemnon's royal tent repair:; 
IBid him in arms draw forth; th' embattled 

train, 

Jilarch alibis l«jgions to the dufty plain. 

Now tell the King *tis^ivcn Kim todellroy 
'Diedirre ev*a now 

The lofty walls. Qi wide- extended Troy ; 
- tcnverai 

For now no more the Gods tvith Fate 

contend.; 
At Juno's fuit the heavenly Tactions end^ 
Deftrui^on hovers o'er yon devoted wall, 

hangs 

And nodding Ilium wait* th* impending 

^ falU 

1 InvQ* 
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invocation to theCatabgue of Ships. 

Say, Virgins, feated round thcthreae 

^divine, 
All-knowing GoddeflesI immortal -Ninel 
Since earth's wide regions, -lieav£n*s uo- 

meafur'd height. 
And hell's. abyf$, hide nothing from your 

fight, 
(W^, wretched mortals ! loft in doubts 

below^ 
;But guefs by rumour, and but beaft we 

•know) 
Oh fay what heroesi, firM by tliirft of fame. 
Or urg'd by wrongs, toTroy^s deftruftioti 

camei 
To cotant them all^ demands a tlioufand 

tongues, 
A throat of bra& and adtmantine Ixings. 

N0W9 
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Now, Virgin Goddefles, immortal Niae ! 

• • <7 • • • • '. 

^hat round Olympus' t^eavenly fummit fhinc, • 
Who fee through hea\'en acid earth, and hell 
■ profound, . , * . 

And all things know, and sill-things can refouhd-; 
Relate what armies fought the Trojan land, 

• • r » • 

'Wlfat naticrtis foUovvM, .and. what chiefs^cbm- 

' mand: '' ' , • 

(For doubtful Fame (ii(lra<^.ts ixankiad telow^ 
And nothing can wc tcU, and nothing know J 
WithojLit your aid, to count th'unnuBiberMtraira^ 
A thoufand mouths, fi thc>'af;ind tongues wex'c 
vain. 



'» .'. 
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.Rut Pallaa irow.Tydidcs' foul iirfpires/. 
Fills with her Torcc, and warms with all 
her fires : 
. • ■ 'F ■ ' • Above 
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Above the Greeks his deathlefs fame to 

•• • 'iraife^ 
And'ctawn her hero whh diftingiiifli'd 

prlifc, 
Kligh on his heUn celeftial lightnings 

His beamy fliield emits a. living ray; 
Th* unwearied blaze inceflant ftreams 

•fupplieSj 
Like the red Har that fires xh* autumnal 
ikieal 

But paUas now Tydidcs* foul infpires, 

Fills with her rage^ and warms with alllicr fires; 

fprce 

O'er all the Grcel^ decrees his fame to raife, 

Above.the Greeks mr w,arrior^s fame to raift, 

his deathlefs 



» . ■* 



And crown her hero with immortal praife : 

dii^ingiiiih'd 
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Bright Jr^m im beapny cr^/l the ligb(t(mg$ play« 
High on helm 

From his broad buckler flafli'd the living ray, 

High on his helm celedial lightnings pldy» 

His beamy fliield emits a living ray. 

The Goddefs with her breath the flanie fupplies, 

' Bright 35 the liar whofc fires in Autumn rife ; 

Her breath divine thick ftreaming flames fupplie9| 

Bright as the ilar that fires th* autumnal Ikies : 

Th' unwearied blaze incelTant flreams fupplies. 

Like the red flar that fires th' autumnal Ikies. 

"When lirft he rears his radiant orb to 
• fight, 
And bath'd in ocean flioots a keener 

light. 
Such glories Pallas on the chief beftowM, 
Such from his arms the fierce effulgence 
flow'd; 

« 

F 2 Onward 
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"OQward ihb'drlved him fiarious to engti'ge, 

• «« « 

Where the fisht burns, and where the 

... ' » «> • ■' . ^' 

thxckefl rage. 

"When frefli *hc rears his radiant orb to iight. 

And gilds old Ocean with a blaze of light. 

Bright as the liar that "fires th* autumnal Ikies, 

■FreAi from the deep, and gilds the feas andikies* 

"Such glories Pallas on her chief beftow'd, 

S.iich fparkling rays from his bri^^ht armour 

£owM. 

^uch from his arms the fierce cfffiflge^ce flowed* 

tiOaward flie drives him headlong to engage, 

furious 

m 

^hcre the^c^^r hlecds^ and where tlicfierctfi rage. 
fight burns . thickeft 

The fons of Dares fir ft the combat fought, 
A wealthy pricH, but rich without a fault ; 

Id 
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Ju Vulcan's faw' the -fitther.'s.iclays. were 
led, . ., . '/ r • v 

The fons to toils of glorious* blt^t^c bred ;.. 

There liv'd a Trojan — Dares was his namci. 
The prieft of Vulcan, rich, yet void of blamcj. 
The fons of Dares firft the combat fought, 
A wealthy prieft, but rich without a fault,* * 



Condufan of Book VIII. "fv\ 687.- ' 

A& when the moon,, refulgent lamp ot. 

night. 
O'er heaven's clear azure fprcads^ her fa^ 

cred light ; 
When not a breath difturbs the deep- 

ferenej 

And not a cloud o'ercafts the folemnu. 

fcene ; • 

F 3. Around 
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Around her thrwe the vivid planets m4I, 
And flars unnumbered gild the glowing 

pble: 
O'er th6 dark trees a yellower verdure 

fhed, 
And tip with filvcr every mountain's head; 
Then Ihiqe, the v^les — the rocks in pro- 

fpedk rife, 
A fl9od of glory burfts from all thaftics ; 
-The confcious fwains, rejoicing in tljc 

figlir. 

Eye the blue vault, and bl^fs the ufeful 

• • • ' . 

light. 
So many flames before proud Ilion blaze^ 
-And lighten glimmering Xanthus with 

iheir rays ; 
The long reflexion of the diftant fires 
Cleam on the walls, and tremble on the 

fplres : A thou* 
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A tfioufandpiles the dufky hbrrbrs gild,, 

'i 

And fhoot a fhady luft're o'er the field"; 
Full fifty guards each flaming pile attend^ 
Whofe umberM arms by fits thick^aihie| 

fend : 
Loud neigh the. courfers 4>>r thcilrheftpf 

of com^ 
And ardent warriors w^it-therifing mprn^^ 

« 

As when in flillnefs of the filcnt; night, 
.4 -■ •..'».«.-» 

As when the moon in all her luflre bright, 

As when the moon refulgent lamp of night, 

O.'er heaven's clear, ^izxire. /i^eJs her Jthcr light ;, 
* pure fpreads facred 

As ftHI in -air the trembling hiftrc ftood,' • 

And o*cr its golden border ih'oots a flpod ';'■ 

When nolcofe ^ale diHwrbs the d6ep ferepc, . 
not a breath 

And m dim^ 'doiiU o'ercufts the f<5l&mn fcene ;. ^ 

F 4. Around 
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Around licr filver^thi;one the pJanets gloiv^ . 
Ancf ftars unaumber'd trembling beams bei!ow ; 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 

I 

lA.nd ilars uimumber'd gild the glowing pok : 

«... ^ 

Cleat* gleams of light o'er the dark trees are fcch, 

o'er the dark trees a yellow fiieds^ 

Oicr the dark trees a ycilowcr green they (hed^ • 

gleam • 
Verdure 

And tip with Elver all the mzttntaln heads : 

foreft 

And tip with iilvcr every mountain^a headt 

The vallies open^ and the forefts rife. 

The vales appear, the rocks in profpedt rife. 

Then fliine tlie vales, the rocks in prdfpe6l fife^ 

» 

All Nature fiand^ revealM before our eyes; 

A flood of glory burfts from all the ikiesv 

The confcious fliepberd, joyful at the iight^ 

Eyes the blue vault, and numbers ev'ry light. 

Thk cojifcious^«/«5 rejoicing at' thf iight| 

fiiepherds gazing with deliglit 
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lyc the blue vault, and blefs thtjuipid light- 
glorious 

■■..v^¥... . 

So many fl^ippea before /^^ navy^^ze^ 

proud llion 

Andlighten glimmering Xanthud with their rayf,' 

< • 

Wide o'er the fields . to Troy dxtertd the gleams, 
And tip the-^iibnt fpire9 with famter beams ; < 
The long seft&sdosu o£ the c^il^Lfires 
pild the higii w^Hs, and trecbble .00 thiC fpires. 
Gleam oiv'the walls^ aqd tremt>le on the fpire$ } 
A thoufand fice$ at diftant.fiAtions. bright, 
Gild the dark profped, aod difpel the night, ^ . 

• 

Of thefc fpeeimena ev^ry man who 

■ 

has cultivated poetry,. or who delights 
to trace the mind from' the ruderiefs of. 
its firft conceptions tathe eUgance of iti 
lafl:, will naturally.delire' a greater num-^ 
ber J but mod other readers are already 

tired. 
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tired, and I am not writing only to- 
poets and philofophers, * 

The Iliad was publiflied volunie by 
volume^ as the tranilation proceeded; 
the firil four books appeared in z 71 5^ 
The expe&ation of this* work was un- 
doubtedly high^. and every man. who 
had connected his name with criticifm^ 
©r poetry, was* defirous of fuch intclli* 
gcnce as might enable hini to talk upon 
the* popular topick. Halifax, who, by 
having been firft a poet,, and then a 
patron of poetry,, had acquired tho 
right of being, a judgQ, was willing to 
hear fome books \yhilc they were yet 
unpublifhed. Of this rehcarfal Popo 
afterwards gave the following account *• 

* • * 

• Spfnce. 

"The 
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^ The hiriom Lord Halifax was ra- 
^^ ther. a pretender to taftc than reairy 
f^ pofleffed-of it.— Wheal had finrfhed 
*'the tw<> or three firft bo(^s of my 
" tranllation of the ///jrf, . that Lord de- 
-^ fired to have thepletlure of hearing 
"them resd/'dt' his houfe.-^Addifon, , 
'^-Ce>ngreve,"and Gai'thi wiete there at 
" the reading* Ih four or ffre plice$, 
'^ Lord' Haliffa'X'ftopc me very civill}^, 
^^ and with a-fpeech each time, m6cn 
^ of the f^me kind, * I beg yowr par- 
^^ don, Mr. Pt)pe; bat there is fome- 
^^ thing in^ that : paffage {har -does ndt 
quite pkafe me. — Be fo good as- t6 
mark the plaee^ and cpnfider it a little 
at your leifure, — I'm fure you can 

» 

give it a little turn/ I returned fiom 

« Lord 






4,< 



chario^f ^n^jaswe^r^gjisjg alftng^ 
" wa.s /^yii^r to thc.Doftqr, that mjr 
" L<?f4 fe^. laid me updpy ^ g^od ^oal 
. *^ of di](iK;uUy/by fuch loofe ^4;gencral 
*^ obfgrv.^ipn^i that Jlj^d .'been think* 
** ing oy£i,th€ g?flages:ajnipft evpr finc«, 
." and could not gupfe §t what it was, 
" that pfffnd^d his Lprdijvip in either of 
" them. Garth laugjied heartily at my 
** embarraffmejat ;, fatd, I had not. be€» 
." long, enougl] acquainted with Lord 
" Halifax tp kno^v his w?y yet;, that t 
^* need .not puzzle myfelf ^bout look^ 

« 

ing thofe places over and aver, when 
I got home. ^ All you need do (fays- 

^ he) is to leave them juft as they are ; . 

^ call on Lord Halifa?c twp or three 

" nK>nths* 



if, 



*^ mohtlis hence, tKanfc Rfttifor h\s kind ^ 

** obfervatioris oii thafe' paffiiges, and 

"** then read' them to hi'rii - as* alt^ed. I 

•^^ have kriov^' Kimr much ItJngfer than 

^^ you have'j'^rfd wHl bfe iniwferiable fof 

*^thc cvehi/' i foUov^w fiis advice;- 

** waited^ bn^- LArd Hattfix fdmc time 

^^ after ; faid,- -I hoped He x^ould find 

<=^his olDJeSlonaf to tBofe jraffages re- 

**' moved ;^ read them to 'Mm *cxa<Sly 2.$ 

*^ Aey were at firfl: : arid hli Lordfliip 

^* was extremely pkafed-^Vith them, and 

" cried out, jfy, now tbey are ftrfeStlj 

«^ rtght ': noihihg can be better.'* - 

It is feldom that the great or the Wife 
♦ # • • 

Ihfped that-they are defpifedor cheated, 

Halifax, thinking tfii^ a- Kicky oppor-' 

tunity of feciarittg irtraortafity^ • made' 
4 fome 



fotne'adTaooe^of favour and fotne over* 
twres of advantage to Pope, which he - 
feems Siffive receive^ith.fuUen cold-^ 

u ■ 

nefs* Alhdur knowledge of this tra«f- 
ai^ion is derived from a fingle .Letter • 
(Dec. I, 1714), in which Pope iays, ■ 
^f.I am obliged to you, both for the fa- * 
^< yours you .have done me, and thofe 
^^^)^ou intend me. J diftruft neither 
^^ jour will nor your memory, when.it 
^^is to do goodj and M I ev^r become, 
^^troublefome or folicitous, it muft not 
.be out of expedation, but out. of gra- 
titude. Your Lordihip may caufe me 
rto live agreeably in the town, or con- 
<* tcntedly in the country, which is real- 
'%ly all the difiereacel fet between an 
*^eafy fprtune and a fmall one. It is 
.♦ ** indeed 
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***.mdeed a high drain of geneyofity in 
^ yau to thipk of making me eafy all 
'* my life, only begaufe I have been fo 
" happy as to divert you fome few 
" hours ; but, if I may haye le^ve to 
" add it is becaufe you think me no. 
*^ enemy^ to my native country, there 
" will appear a better reafon ; for I 
'* muft of confequence be vejy much 
** (as I fincerely am) yours &c," 

Thefe voluntary ofFer^, and this faint 
acceptance, ended without efFedt, The 
patron was not accuftomed to fuch frigid 
gratitude, and . the poet fed his own 
pride with the dignity of iadependence. 
They probably were fufpicious of each 
other. Popp would not dedicate till he 
faw at what rate his praife was valued ; 

, ' » I » » 

2 he 



lie Would We troublefome oiitofgratitudey 
not ixpe^atioH. Halifax' thought him- 
felf entitfed to confidence, aiad wDuld 
give notnkig, Unlets he Icnew whit lie 
xdould receive. Their commerce had 
its beginning in hope oJT praife on one 
^lide, and olf money on the other, and 

wended 't)ecaufe!l?ope was left eager of 

• • • • • I • 

4^rnoney than tialifaxof praile. It is 
if not likely that Halifax hkd any perfonal 

l^enevolence to Pope ; it is evident that 

Pope looked on Halifax with fcorn or 

hatred. 

The reputation of this great work 

failed of gaining him a patron^ fcut it 

deprived him of a friend. Addifon and 

• • t • 

• • • • 

he were now at the head of poetry and 
criticifm; and both in fuch a flate of 

eleva- 
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i^watko), that, like the two rivals la 
the Roman ftate, eae 0011101 co longer 
bear an ^qual, n9r the other a fopcrioi; 
Of the gradual abatement of kindnefs 
bet\veai fciends^ the begjinnbg is often 
fcarcely -difoernifcle -by <thcmfelv«s^ and 
the.procefsis continued by petty ^irovoca- 
tions^ and inciyilittes fometimes poevifiw 
ly returned, and ibmetimes oontQtup- 
tuouily neglected, whidi ; wevild €;ica{)e 
all attention but ths^ of pride, ^1^ drop 
from any memory but tliat ^f •refent- 
ment. That the ^quarrel of tlioie two 
wits jSiouki be minutely <ieduc^, is not 
to be >e^e<fted from a writer to whom, 
as Homer fays, noibing hut rumour Ims 
reached^ and who has no perfonal kmru^ 
Icdge^ 

G Pope 
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• Pope doubtiefs approached ^ddifon, 
wh^nthe reputation of their wit firft 
l)p©ugkt. them together, with the ref^xjik 
due to a man whcfe aliiiiEies w'ere ac- 
kdo^kdged, and who, having attained 
•that eii^llnence to which. he was himfelf 
vtfpiim^ ha4 in his hands the diftribu- 
tioa of titeraxy fame^ He paid court 
-with Efficient diligence by his Prologue 
^'Cati^ by his ahufpof Dennis^ and, 
%{lk ^ftife^ yet mci^e direfb, by hii poem 
ori-ilht Math'giis 4n Medah, of which the 
^mmiedicite pub! icatipnwa^ then intended. 
In ail <thi6^ there was no hypocrify ; for 
he confedbd thai he found in Addifon 
fomething more plealiiig tlian in any 
other man. 



It 
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.It may be fuppofed, that as Pope 
faw hlmfelf favoured by the world, and 
.'more frequently compared hisown powers 
ivkh thofe of otliers, his confidence in- 
creafed^ and bis fubmiffion lefTened ; 
jand that Addifon felt no delight from 
>tbe advances of a , young wit, who 
might foon contend wkh him for the 
iigheft place. Every f;reat man, of 
whatever kind be his greatnefs, ba« 
.among his friends thofe who officioufly, 
^r infidiouily, quicken his attention to 
.ofieEcea, he'^ghtea his difguft^ and Si- 
mulate his refentment. Of fuch adhe- 
rents Addifon doubtlefs had many, and 
Pope was now too high to be without 
them. 

G 2 From 
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From the emiffion an4 reception of 
the Propofals for the IVtad^ the' kindnefs 
of Addifon fecms to have abated. Jer- 
vas -the painter orvce pleafrd hmifelf 
(Aug. 20, 1714) with imagming thftt 
lie had re-eftabliflied their* friendihrp; 
and wrote to Pope that Addifon once 
fufpeded him of too clofe a confederacy 
%vith Swift, but was i>ow fatisfied w^ his 
condudt. To this Pope anfwered, a week 
after, that his engagements to Swift were 
fuch as his fervices in regard to the 
fubfcription demanded, and that the 
Tories -never put him under the neceffity 
of afking leave to be grateful. Bufy 
fays he, as Mr. Addifon vpufi be the judge 
in what regards hinijilf and fecms to ha^e 
iio veryjuji one In regard to me, folnwfl 

ozcn 



\^wn tayou I exficd nothing hut. civility 
frcm him, -.In the fame Letter he men- 
tions Phillips, as having been bufy to 
kindje anuxwfity between them; but, in- 
^ Letter to Acldilon, he exprefles fomer 
coafciauittcfs of behaviour, inattcmivcly 
(JefiGient la refpcft* 

, Of Swift's indullry in promoting the 
fubfcription there remains the teftimony 
of Keniiet, no friend to either him or 
e* ; 

"Nov, z, 1713^ Dr. Swift came into 
^^ th^ coffce-houfe,. and had a bow from 
:^ every, body but me^ who, I confefs,, 
,eou}d not but defpifc him* When I 
^ came to the anti-chamber to wait,, be- 
fore prayers, Dr..Swift was the prin- 
cipal man. of talk and bufinefs^ and 

G 3 *' afted 
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*^ aded as mafter of requefts.— Then fcer 
' " inftruded a young nobleman that the- 
Ifeji Poet in England was^ Mr. Pope (a- 
papift), whohad begun a tranfl'ation* 
•^ of Homer into EngUfli verfe, fornvhich^ 
^^ he muji have them all fubjcribe \. for,. 
" fays he, the zuthor Jhall not begin to^ 
*' print till / have a thoufand guineas- 
" for himJ* 

About this time it is likely that 
Steele, who was, with, all his politicaL 
fury, good-natured and officious, pro- 
cured an interview between thefe angry, 
rivals, which ended in aggravated male* 
volence. On this occafion, if the re- 
ports be true. Pope made his complaint' 
with franknefs and fpirit, as a man un- 
defervedly neglcded or oppofedj, and 

Addi- 



1 
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Addifbn aSct^bed a centemptuou? uir^ 

conjcern, and, ih a calm even vaicej 

reproached Pope with his vmiity, and 

telling him of the. improvements wliich 

his eatly works had received firorh his 

own remarks and thdfe of Steele; Md, 

that he, being now. dngaged in: pufdick 

bufinefsy had to longer any) care. . for 

his poetical . cepucation ; nor had any 

other, defire, with regard-to Pope, thin 

that his ihould.not^ by too much arro» 

gance, alienate the publick. ^ ,' - 

To this Pope . is faid to have, replied 

with great keennefa. and fevetity,Mip^ 

braiding Addif(Mi with . perpe tual <lepto- 

dan^e, and with the abufe of thofe qua^ 

lifications which he. ba{l obtained lUAtke 

publick cQft,..and .charging Jiito' with 

... :u G4 mean 
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meat> endeavours to obflrudt itbe pf^^ 
gce6 of rifmg merit. The conteft-rpfe 
fo highy that' they parted at laft withouc 
any interchange of civility. 

The firH volume of Ho^nep. was 4^7*5)?. 
In time pubUihed; and. a rival verfion.. 
of the firil lUady for fivals the time of 
their appearance in€yit<ably made theipy, 
was immediately printed, with the nama 
of Tickeli. It was- fooa> perceived tbat^ 
among the foUovoers p£ Addifon^.Tickelt: 
had the prefiBKnce,. and> the criticks and: 
]poetidivide4 into factions.. /, lays Pope, 
hansc the 'tci^^ tfjoS is^ the. piob^ on my 
Jidei bufit is nottMcomTUonfontbefmaUefi^ 
forty to fuffhf by indufiry whaP it wanU 
in numbirs^r^p4ippeal to sbefeopk as my. 
nghtful judga i^ an^9^ wbiU thgy arc not-. 
3. • isuUmi 
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mtined to condemn me, Jhall not fear the 

* 

bigb^en dt BuiPotCs*^ This oppofition 
htr immeciiatcly imputed te Addifon-, 
and complained of it in terms fufiicient- 
ly riiemral"' to> Crdggs, their ' comnK>n 
friendv 

t 

Whcri Addrfon^s^ opinton was aikcd; 

ht declarect the vcrfibns to be both good, 

but TtcfceH'i the bcft that ever had been 

• writteri ; 'and foriietihics fatd that they 

were both good ^ UiK iWt TickeH ' had" 

more of Horner^ 

, ■ » 

V^fpt wis now ' fuIKcicntly irritated ; 

* • * * 

hii reputation and his intercft- were at 
hazard. He once intended to print to- * 
gcthcr the' 'foUr vcrfibns of Dryden> ' 
MaynwaringV Pope, and' T^ickclly th^t 
they hiight be' ieadily compdrcdy and 

fairly 
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meai> endeavours to obftruft tbc pfo 

gceis of rifmg meriu The conreib .rofe 

lb high> that^ they parted at laft wlthouc 

any interchange of civility, 

. The firH volume of Homen. was (17 v0 

« 

In time pubUihed; and. a rival verfioo. 
of the firil Iliady for f ivals the time of 
their appearance inevitably ma<k ^htm,. 
was immediately printed^ with the aame 
of Tickeli. It was- fooft» perceived thar>« 
among the foUo^wrs oi Addifon^.Xickell: 
had the prefiBKnce^ and the criticks and- 
]poetidivide4 into fa£ttons- /^.iays Pope, 
kawe fife 'tcym^ thai is^ the. mob^ on nty 
Jidei bufit is not uncommon fop- tbc fmalUf^^ 
forty to fufffy by indufify what* it ^^amU 
in numbits^r^l' appeal to she feopk as wy^, 
ngbtful judges^ andy^ wbili. th^y art not : 
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. • • • • 

mitned to ebndemn me, JhaU not fear the 
ht^b^ers ttt Buitm^s*, This oppofition^ ' 
ht immediately imputed to Addifon*, 
and complained of ic 'in terms fwfficient* 
ly rtfencful "• t^. Craggs, tKeir ' common 
fiitttd;. • • ' ' 

•Whqri Addrfon^s opihtoh was alked; 

he declared the verfioris to be both good, 

' . . . « ' ■• 

butTicfceH^s the bell that ever had been: 
• writteri ;* aind" forfietimcs fatd that they 
wfere both good,; Uitt iWt TickeH' hadf * 
tnofc oi Homer ^ " 

F^pe wis now ' fulEciently irritated^ 
hi^ reputation and his intereiV were^ at 
hazard. ' He oric'e intended to print to- * 
gcthcr- the" 'four verfibns of Dryden> * 

MaynWaringV Pope, ' dnff TickelJ-, that 

^ • ■ . . . 

they ftiight^ be'i'eadily comp^rcdy and 

fairly 
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fairly eftimatcd. This defign feems to 
have been defeated by the refufal of 
Tonfon^ who was the proprietor of the 
other three verfions^ 

Pope intended at another time a ri-' 
gorous criticifm of TickelPs tranflation, 
and had marked a copy^ which I hitve 
feen^ in all places that appeared defec«« 
tive. But while he was thus meditating 
defence or revenge, his adverfary funk 
before him without a blow ; the voice 
of the publick was not long fufpended, 
and the preference was univerfally given 
to Pope's performance. 

He was convinced, by adding (Hie cir-» 
cumftance to another, that the other 
translation was the work of Addifoa 
kimfelf i but if be knew it in Addifon't 

life. 
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Kfe-time, it does not appear that he' 
told it,' He left his illuftrious antagjo-* 
nift ta be punilhed by "what has*- bcen^ 
confidered as tHe moflf painful of all* 
rcfledtions^ the remembrance of a crime? 
perpetrated in vain^ 

The other circumftances of their 
quarrel were thus related by Pope *. 

•' Philips- feemed to have been en* 
** couraged to abufe me in coffec-houfes,.^ 
" and converfations : and Gildon wrote^ 
" a thing about Wycherley, in whichv 
" he had abufed both me and my rela-- 
** tions very grolly. Lord Warwick^ 
" himfelf told me one day>. that it was- 
•* in vain for me to endeavour to ber 

well with Mr. Addifonj that his jealous^ 

* Spence. 
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^* temper would never adrsi&df-i fettled 
*• friendfhip between: us : a^, to. con- 
vince me of what be had fatd,. affur«d 
me, that Addifon had encouraged. 
Gildoa ta pubUfli tbofe fcandals, smd 
had given him tea guineas after they 
were publifhed. The next day,, while 
** I was h«ated with what I had heard,. 
'^ I wrote a Letter ta Mr- Addifon, to 
^*-let him know that I. was not unac- 
^ quaimed with this behaviour of his ;. 
" that if I was to fpeak feverely of him, 
^ in return for it, it ftiould be in fuch. 
^ a dipty way, that 1 ihquld rather tell 
^ him, himfelf, fairly of his faults^ 
and allow his good qualities; and 
that it fliQuld be fomething in the 
following manner : I then adjoined 

•« the 
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^' the firfl: iketch of what has fince been 

"called my fatirc on Addifon^ Mr. 

** Addifon ufed rae very divilJy ever 

« after." 
• The rerfcs on* Addifon, when they 

were fcnt to Atterbury^ were confidered 
"b/him as the moft excellent of Pope's 
performances; and the writer was ad- 
Vifcd, firtce he knew where his ftrength 
lay, not to fufFer it to remain unem- 
ployed. 

This year^ (1715) being, by the fub- 
fcription, enabled to live more by choice, 
having perfuaded his father to fell their 
cftate at Binfield, he purchafed, I think 
only for his life, that honfe at Twicken- 
ham to which his refidence afterwards 
procured fo much celebration, and re- 
moved 
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• • • . 

imaved thither with his father and-m<^ 
thcr. , - 

Here h^ planted .the vines and- the 
quincunx which his verfes mention; 
.ai^d heiqg under the neceflity of making 
ia fubterf aneous paffage to a garden pn 
jtlj^e other fide of the road, he adorned it 
with foffile .bodies, and dignified it with 
{the title of a grotto ; a place of filence 
and retreat,, from which he endeavoured 
to pcrfuade his friends and himfelf that 
<cares and ^affions could he jexcluded. 

A grotto is not often the wiih or 
pleafure of an Engli&man^ who has 
more frequent »need to folicit than ex- 
^clude the fun.; but Pope's excavation 
was requisite as an entrance to his gar* 
-den, andj as fome men try to be proud 

xif 
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of their dofefts, he extracted an orna- 
ment from an inconvenience, and vanity 
produced a grotto where neceffity en- 
forced a paffage* It may be frequently 
remarked of the ftudious and fpecula- 
tivc, that they are proud of trifles, and 
that their amufements feem frivolous and 
childifli; whether it be that men con*- 
icious of great reputation think theraf«» 
ielves above the reach of jcenfure, and fafe 
in the admiffionof negligerit indulgences, 
Qt that inankind exped: from elevated 
jgenius an uniformity of greatnefs, and 
4&fatch its xlegradation with malicious 
'Wonder; like him who having followed 
With his eye an eagle into the clouds, 
^lauld lament that Ihe ever defceuded 
to a perch* 

While 
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Whik the voluime^of his fJS'rfier u 
unnutlly inibHflied, he collefted his former 
works 1(171-7) mro one quarto A^lunie, 
to which be prefixed a Preface, writtea 
with great l^iritielinefs and elegance^ 
which was afterwards reprinted, with 
Jbme paffages fubjoined that be at firft 
omitted; other marginal atiditions of the 
fame kind lie made in the later 'editions 
of his poems. Waller remarks, that 
..poets lofe half their praife, becaufe the 
reader knows not what they have blot* 
ted. Pope's voracity of fame taught 
him the art of obtaining the accumu* 
lated honow both of what he had pub- 
liihed, and of what be had fupprefied. 

In this year his fatlier died fuddcnly, 
in his fev4?nty-fifth year, having pafled 

twenty* 
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«l^Rsa^^fte.;yeiM:5 itt privacy^ : He is 

not J^BOWa'but by the cbarafter which 

Tiis fon has givcia hini» If the money 

-wkh which ho retired was all gotten by 

faimfeif, he had traded very fucccfsfuUy 

in times when fudden riches were rarely 

» 
attainable. 

The publicauon of .the Iliad was at 
laft completed in 1720* The fplendor 
and luccefs of this work raifed Pojmc 
many enemies, that'efldeavoured to de- 
preciate his abilities ; Burnet, who was 
afterwards a Judge of no mean repu- 
tation, cenfured him in a piece called //a- 
pierid€s before it was publifiied; Ducket 
likewife endeavoured to make him 
ridiculous* Dennis was the perpetual 
perfecutor of ail his ftudies. But, who- 

H ever 
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ever his criticks were^ their writiqgs are 
loft^.and the names which are preserved 
are preferved in. the Dunciad. 

In this difaftrous year (1720) of na- 
tional infatuaticMi, when more riches than 
Peru can boaft were expcded from the 
South Sea, when the contagion of ava- 
rice tainted every mind, and even poets 
panted after wealth. Pope was feized 
with the univerfal paifion, and ventured 
fome of his money. The ftock roie ia 
its price ; and he for a while thought 
himfelf the Lord ^ Tbcufands. But this 
<lream of happinefs did not lafi loi^ 
and he feems to have waked foon enough 
to get clear with the lofs only of 
what he- once thought himfelf to have 
won, and perhaps not wholly of that^ 

Next 
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' a&Lt year he publifhed fome feleft 
poen:i$ <>( his friend Dr. Parnell, with a 
very -elegant Dedication to the Eari of 
-Oxford^ who; after all his ftruggles 
^nd dangers, then lived in retiren^nt, 
ftill under the fFowci of a viS:oriaus 
fai^OB^ who could take no pleafurc in 
iearing his praife. 

He gave the fame year (17^1) aft 
<dition of S.baiejj>eare. His njame was 
now of fo mudli authority, that Ton&n 
thought himfelf entitled, by atinexing 
it, to demand a fubfcription of fix 
gwneas for Shafcefpeare's plays in fix 
qy^rto volumes^ nor did his^expeftatioja 
ouich deceive "him ; for of feven htmdr<d 
and fifty whicfc he printed, he difpcrfed 
a great ctumbef at the price propofed. 

Hz The 
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The reputation of that edition indeed 
funk afterwards fo-low, that one hundred 
•cmd fort)^ copies were fold at fixtecn fliil^ 
•lings each. 

'On this undertaking, to which Pope 
'was induced by a reward of two hundred 
and feventeen pounds twelve fliillings, 
he feems never to have refleAed after- 
'^wards' without vexation ; for Theobald, a 
* man of htavy diligence, with veryflendcr 
'powers, firfl, in a book called Sbake^ 
fpeare Reftcred^ and then in a formal edi- 
tion, detefted his deficiencies with -all 
: the inlblence of viftory ; and, as he was 
now high enough to be feared and hated, 
Theobald had from others all the kelp 
that could be fupplied, by the defirc of 
» -humbling a haughty charafter. 

From 
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"From this time Pope became an ciic^ 
my to editors^ collaters, commentators, 
and verbal criticks ;. and hoped to per-r 
iViade the world,, that he mifcarricd in . 
this undertaking only by having a muid 
too great for fuch minnte employment. 

Pope in his edition undoubtedly did 
many things wrong, and left many 
things undone ; but let him not be de- 
frauded of his due praile. Hc\v:;s the 
firft that knew,- at Icaft the firft that 
told, by what helps the text might ba 
improved. If he infpe<?ied the early edi- 
tions negligently, he taught others to 
be more accurate. In his Preface he 
expanded, v/ith great ftill and elegance, . 
the character which had been given o£ 
Shakefpeare by Dryden ; . and he drew.' 

H 3 ti:e- 
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the pvJblIck attention upon his works, 
which^ though oftejj mentioned, had 
been little read. 

Soon after the appearance of the lUad^ 
refolving not to let the general kin^nefe 
cool, hepubliihed propofals for a,tranfla- 
fion of the Odyffeyy in five volumes, for 
five guineas. He was willing,, however, 
now to have affociates in his labour, 
being either weary with toiling upon 
another's thoughts, or having heard, a» 
RuflThead relates, that Fenton and Broome 
had. already begun the work,, and liking- 
better tp have them confederates than, 
rivals. 

In the patent,, inftead- of faying that 

he had franjlated the Ochjiy, as he had 

faid of the Iliad^ he fays that he had: 

undent 
3 



i 
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undertaken a tranilation ; and in the pro^ 
pofals the fubfcription is faid to be not 
folely for his own ufe, but for that of 
two of his friend$ 'who have q/Jified hhi 
in this work. 

In 1723, while he was engaged in this 

new verfion,he appeared before the Lords 

at the memorable trial of Bifliop Atter- 

bury, with whom he had lived in great 

familiarity, and frequent correfpondence. 

Atterbury had honeftly recommended to 

him the ftudy of the popilh controver- 

fy, in hope of his converfion; to which 

Pope anfwered in a manner that cannot 

much recommend his principles, or his 

judgement. In queftions and projcdts of 

learning, they agreed better. He was 

called at the trial to give an account 

H4 <>f 
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of Atterbury^s domefkick life, and pri-- 
vate employment, that it might appear 
how little time he had left for plots, 
fope had but few words to utter, and 
ifi thofe few he made feveral blunders, 
i His Letters to Atterbury exprefs the 
Vtmoft efteem, tendernefs, and grati- 
tude : pirbap;Sj fays he, rV is not only in 
lhi$ werld that T tnay have cauje to re^ 
member the Bijh^p cf Rocbejier. At their 
laft interview in the Tower, Atterbury 
prefented him with a Bible. 

Of the Odyjfey Pope tranflated only^ 
twelve, books; the reft were the work 
of Broome and Fenton : the notes were 
written wholly by Broome, who was not 
over-libe rally rewarded. The Publick 
was carcfvJly kept ignorant of the fe- 
veral 
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veral iharea;* and an account was fub« 
joined at the conclufion, which is now 
known not to be true. . 

The firft copy of Pope's books, with 
thofe of Fenton, are to be feen in the 
Mufeum* The parts of Pope arc lefs 
interlined than the //rW, and the latter 
l?ooks of the Iliad left than the former. 
He grew dexterous by pradtice, and 
every Iheet enabled him to write the 
next with more facility. The books of 
Fenton have very few alterations by the 
hand of Pope. Thofe of Broome have 
not been found; but Pope complained, as 
it is reported, that he had much trouble 
in correcting them. 

His contra(ft with Lintot was the 
fame ais for the Iliad^ except that only 

one 
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one hundred pound* were to be paid 
him for each volume. The number of 
fubfcribers was five hundred and feventy- 
four, and of copies eight hundred and 
nineteen; fo that his profit, when he 
had paid his affiftants> was ftiH very 
confiderable* The work was finilked in 
1725, and from that time he refolvcd 
to make no more tranitations. 

The fale did not anfwer Lintot*s ex- 
pe&ation, and he then pretended to dif- 
cover fon^thing of fraud in Pope, and 
Commenced, or threatened, a fuit ia 
Chancery.. 

On the Englilh Odyjfey a critieifm wa» 
publifhed by Spence, at that time Pre- 
ledkor of Poetry at Oxford ; a man whofe 
learning was not very great, and whofe 

mind 
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mind was not very powerful. His cti- 
ticifm, however, was commonly juft^ 
what be thoughty. he thought rightly;, 
and his remarks were recommended by 
his coolnefs and candour.^ In him Pope: 
had the firft experience ef a critick 
without maldvoience^ whothought it as^ 
much kis duty tadifplay beauties as ex- 
pofe faults ;. who cenfured with refped,^ 
and praifcdwith^akcrity^ 

With this eriticifm Pope was fo: little 
offended,, that he fought the acquain- 
tance of the writer,, who lived with himi 
from that time in great familiarity,, at- 
tended him. in his laft hours, and com- 
piled n:>emc»:iah of his converfation;. 
The regard of Fope recommended' him 
to^the great and powerful,, and he ob- 

tained' 
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tained very valuable preferments in the 
Church. =^ 

Not long after Pope wa^ return- 
ing home from a vifit in a friend** 
coach, which, in paffing a bridge, was 
overturned into the water ; the windows 
were clofed, atid being unable to force 
them open, he was in danger of im- 
mediate death, when the poftilion fnatch- 
ed him out by breaking the glafs, of 
which the fragments cut two of his 
fingers in fuch a manner, that he l6ft 
their ufe. 

Voltaire, who was then in England, 
fent him a Letter of Confolation. He 
had been entertained by Pope a% his 
table, where he talked with fo much 
groflhefs that Mrs. Vopt was drivea 

from 
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from the room. Pope difcovered, by a 
trick, that he was a fpy for the Court, 
and never confidered him as a man wor- 
thy of con^deiiice* 

He foon afterwards (1727) joined 
with Swift, who was then in England, 
to publiih three volumes of Mifcel* 
knies, in which amongit other things h^ 
ittferted the. Memoirs of a Tarijh Clerky 
in ridicule of Burnet's, importance in his 
own Hiftory, and a Debate upon Black 
, and White Hor/esy written in all the fot- 
malities of a legal procefs by the af- 
' iiftance, a& is faid, of Mr* Fortefcue, af- 
terwards Mafter of the Rolls. Befote 
. thefe MifcelUnies is a preface iigned by 
Swift and Pope^ but apparently written 
iby Pope ; in which he makes a ridicu- 
lous 
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. lovls an<i (iromaotick complaint cf the 

, -robberies ^ujcrmikted lapan authors by 

the claadeftme fqizure »»dfakof their 

papers. He tells, i©. iGCggipk. ftr3iAf, 

ixOT^ ih^ €abimfs cfiJ^eSick mdihe clofeis 

of ly Dfi^d have been broh vp^n ifnd 

ranfackeii . a» if thofe violences wene 

often con^imitised for papers of unoertsu^i 

j&j^d accidental value, which /are racely 

.•provoked by real treafiates; ,« if epi- 

jgrams and effays were in. dang^ whecc 

.^old wd dtametids are fafe. . A catt 

hinted f^r his niu&, ;is, ai:»H:yding DQ 

Pope^s acwuot, l^ut the <ojblei» rf ;a 

wit winded by ihookfeHers. 

His complaint^ however, received ibme 
^tteilation ^ for the fame y^ear the Let« 
ters written by him t© Mr* Ci-omwell, in 

his 
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'his youtli, were fold by Mrs* Thomas 
to Curll, who printed thttn. 
In thefe Mifc<illanics was firft pubWhed 

» • 

the Art of Sinkiffg in PoeUyj which, by 
liich a train of confequences as ufualty 
pafles in literary quarrels; gave in a fliart 
time, according to Pope*s Account, oc- 
•calion to the Dnnciad. 

In the following year (1728) he be- 
gan to put Atterbury*s advice in prac- 
tice ; and fliewed his fatirical powers by 
publi&ing the Dunciad, one of his great- 
eft and moft elaborate performances, la 
which he endeavoured to fink into con- 
tempt all the writers by whom he had 
been attacked, and fome others whom 
he thought unable to defend them- 
fdves. 

At 
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At the head of the Dunce$ he placed 
poor Theobald, whom he accufed of 
ingratitude; but whofe real crime was 
fuppofed to be that of having revifed 
Shakefpeare more happily than himfelf. 
This fatire had the efFe<£t which he in- 
tended, by blading the charadters which 
it touched. Ralph, who, unneceffarily 
interpofing in the quarrel, got a place 
in a fubfequent edition, complained that 
for a time he was in danger of ftarving, 
as the bookfellers had no longer any 
confidence in his capacity. 

The prevalence of this poem was gra- 
dual and flow : the plan, if not wholly 
new, was little underflood by common 
readers* Many of the allufions required 
illuftration; the names were often ex- 
4 prcflTed 
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|>reffed only by the initial ^nd final let- 
ters, and, if they had been printed at 
length, were fuch as few had. known 
or recoUcfted. The fubjeft itfelf had 

• * 

^nothin^ generally intereAing, for whom 

ft 

did it concern to know that one . or 
another fcribler was a dunce ? If there- 
fore it had been poffible for thofc who 
were attacked to conceal their pain and 
their refentment^ the Dunciad might 
have made its way vei'y flowly in the 
world. 

This, however, was not to be ex- 
pfi(SI:ed : every man is of importance to 
himfelf, and therefore, in his own opi* 
nion, to others ; and, fuppofing tbc world 
.already acquainted with all his pleafures 
^nd his pains, is perhaps the firft to 

I publlih 
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publifli injuries or misfortunes, which 
had never been known unlefs related 
by himfelf, and at which thofe that 
hear them will only laugh ; for no man 
1^'mpathifes with the forrows of vanity. 

The hlftory of the Dunciad is very 
minutely related by Pope himfelf, in a 
Dedication which he wrote to Lord Mid- 
dlcfex in the name of Savage. 

*^ I will relate the war of the Dunces 
*^ (for fo it has been commonly called), 
^' which began in the year 1727, and 
'^ ended in 1730, 

'' When Dr. Swift and Mr. Pope 
*^ thought it proper, for reafons fpeci- 
*^ fled in the Preface to their Mifcella- 
•* nics, to publifh fuch little pieces of 
*' theirs as had cafually got abroad, 

*« there 
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<* there was added to them the Treali/e 
^^ of the Baths, or the Art of Sinkim in 
*^ Poetry. It happened that In one ch:ip- 
*^ ter of this piece the feveral fpecies of 
** bad poets were ranged in clafles, to 
*^ which were prefixed ahnoft all the 
** letters of the alphabet (the grcatcft 
^* part of them at random) ; but fuch 
*^ was the number of poets eminent in 
** that art, tiiat fome one or other took 
'^ every letter to himfelf : all fell into 
** fo violent a furj', that, for half a year 
^^ or more, the common newfpapers (in 
^' moft of which they had fome proper- 
*' ty, as being hired writers) were filled 
** with the moft abufivc falfhoods and 
^' fcurrilities they could poffibly devife* 
^* A liberty no way to be wondered at 

I 2 'in 



I 
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*' in thofe people, and in thofe papers, 
*^ that for many years, during the uti- 
^^ controuled licenfe of the prefs, had 
** afperfed almoft all the great charac- 
** ters of the age ; and this with impu- 
** nity, their own perfons and names 
being utterly fecret and obfcure. 
This gave Mr. Pope the thought, 
^* that he had now fome opportunity of 
** doing good, by deteding and<iragging 
^* into light thefe common enemies of 
** mankind ; fince, to invalidate this 
^ univerfal flander, it fufficcd to fliew 
** what contemptible men wer« the au- 
^^ thors of it. He was not without 
" hopes, that, by manifefting the dull- 
*' nefs of thofe who had only malice to 
*^ recommend them, either the book- 

<« fellers 
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ieUers would not find their account ia 
employing them, or the nlcii them- 
felves,. when difcovcrcd,. want courage 
to proceed ia fo unlawful an occupa- 
tion.. This it was that gave birth tq 
the Dunciadi and he thought it aa 
happinefs, that, by the late flood of 
llander on. iiimfelf, he had acquired 
fiich a peculiar right over their names 
as was neccffary to this defign* 
''On the 12th of March, 1729, at 
St. James's, that poem was prefented 
to the King and Queen (who had be- 
fore been pleafed to read it) by the 
right honourable Sir Robert WaU 
pole : and fome days after thje whole 
^ iiDpreffion was taken and difperfcd by 

I 3, " feveral 
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^* feveral noblemen and perfons of the 
•' firft diftinaion. 

•* It is certainly a true obfervatidn, 
*' that no people are fo impatient of 
" cenfure as thofe who are the greatcft 
*' ilanderers, which was wonderfully- 
** exemplified on this occafion. On the 
*' day the book was firft vended, a 
" crowd of authors befieged the fliop ; 
" intreaties, advices, threats of law and 
*• battery, nay cries of trcafon, were all 
" employed to hinder the coming-out 
** of the Dunciad: on the other fide, 
** the bookfellers and hawkers made as 
** great efforts to procure ir» What 
" could a few poor authors do againft 
*^ fo great a majority as the publick? 

« There 



« 
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There was no .flopping a torrent with 

a finger, (o out it came. 

Many ludicrous circumftances at- 
** tended it. The Dunces (for hj this 
*^ name they were called) held weekly 
^' clubs, to confult of hoftilities again ft 
^^ the author : one wrote a Letter to a 
*' great minifter, alluring him Mr. Pope 
** was the greateft enemy the govcrn- 
*^ ment had ; and another bought his 
** image in clay, to execute him in 
" effigy, with which fad fort of fatisfaq- 
*' tions the gentlemen were a little com- 
*' forted. 

*^ Some falfe editions of the book 
** having an owl in their frontifpicce, 
** the true one, to diftingulfli it, fixed in 
*• ks ftead an afs laden with authors, 

I 4 ^' Then 
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^« Then aaother furreptuious one being; 
" printed with the fame afs> the new 
<* e<liti€«> in odlavo returned for diftinc- 
*^ tion ta the owl again. .Hence arofe 
^* a gre^t conteft of hookfellers againft 
*' bookfellers, and advertifenien,t& againft 
*^ advertifements ; fome recommending 
*' the edition of the owl, and others tl>e 
. " edition of the afs ; by which nam«s 
. " they came to be diftinguifliec1> to the 
" great honour alfo of the gentlemen af 
. " the Dunckd.'' • . 

Pope appears by this i^arrative to have 
contemplated his viftory over the Dmcts. 
with great exultation ; and fiach was his 
delight in the tumult which he hod 
raifedj^ that for a while his natural fenfi* 
Jbility was fufpended, and he read re- 
proaches 
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proaches aad invedtivea without emo- 
tion, confidering them only .as the ncr 
eeffary effedis of that pain which he 
rejoiced in having given* 

It cannot however be concealed thaft, 
by his owii canfeffioa, he was the ag- 
grciTor;. for nobody believes that the 
letters in tke Bathos were placed at ran- 
cfom; and 'it may be difcovcred • thai, 
when he tUhiks hin^felf concealed, h/e 
indulges, the common vanity of common 
Qiea, aad triumphs ia thofe diftinftions 
which he bad aflfefted to.defpife.. He is 
proud that his book was prefented to 
the King and Qgeen by the right ho- 
nourable Sir Robert Walpble ;. he is 
proud that they had read it before ; he 
is proud that the edition was takeu: off 

by 
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by the nobility and perfons of the firft 
tJiftinftion. 

The edition of which he fpeaks was, 
I believe, that, which by telling in the 
text the names and in the notes the 
charadVers of thofe whom he had fati- 
rifed, was made intelligible and divert- 
ing. The criticks had now declared 
their approbation of the plan, and the 
common reader began to like it without 
fear ; thofe who were ftrangers to petty- 
literature, and therefore unable to de- 
cypher initials and blanks, had now 
names and j^erfons brought within their 
view ; and delighted in the vifible cffcft 
of thofe ihafts of malice, which they had 
hitherto contemplated, as (hot into the 
air. 

Dennis, 
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Dennis, upon the frdh provocation 
now given him, renewed the enmity 
which had for a time been appeafed by 
mutual ctviKties; and publi&ed remarks^ 
which he had till then fuppreffed, upon 
the Rape of the L$ck, Many more 
grumbled in fccret, or vented their re* 
fentment in the newfpapers by epigrams 
or inveftives. 

Ducket, indeed, being mentioned as- 
lovmg Burnet with pious paffkity pre- 
tended that his moral character was in- 
jured, and for ibme time declared his 
refolution to take vengeance with a 
cudgcU But Pope appeafed him, by 
changing pimi pajjion to cordial friend^ 
Jhip^ and by a note, in which he vehe- 
mently 
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mently difclakns the malignity of mean* 
ing imputed t^ the fif ft. expreilion. 

AafQn HjU, who was reprefented as 
diving for tiw priae^ expoflulated with 
pope in a manner fomuch fuperior to 
all mean- folicitjbtion, that Pope was re- 
duced to.&eak and fliuffle, fometimes 
Jo deny, and, fometimes to apologife; 
he firft endeavours to wound,, and is thea 
afraid to ows that he'n;ieant a blow, 
. Th^ Dunciad, ia the complete edi- 
tion, is addrcflfed to Dr. Swift : of the 
notes, part was written by Dr. Arhuth- 
Eiot, and an apologcsical Letter was 
prefixed, figned by Cleland^i but fup- 
pofed to have bcea written by Pope. 

After this general war upoa dulnefs, 
he feems to have indulged himfelf awhile 

in 
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m tranquillity ; but his fubfequent pro- 
•dudtions prove that he was not idle* 
He publifhed (i 731) a poem on Tajte^ 
in which lie veryt -particularly and fc- 
verely criticifes the houfe, the furniture, 
the gardens, and the cnte^rtainments of 
TimoTij a man of great wealth and little 
tafte. By Ttmon he was umvcrfally fup- 
pofed, and by the Eatl of BurlingtoB, 
to whom the poem is addreffed, was pri- 
vately faid, to mean the Duke of Chan- 
dos ; a man perhaps too much delighted 
with pomp and fhow, but of a temper 
kind and beneficent, and who had confc- 
quently rfie voice of the publick in his 
favour. 

A violent outcry was therefore raifed 

againft th<e ingratitude and treachery of 

3 Pope, 
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Pope, who was faid to have been ra* 
<lebtcd to the patronage of Chandos for 
a preftnt of a thoufand pounds^ and 
who gained the opportunity of infulting 
him by the kindnefs of his invitation^ 

The receipt of the thoufand pounds 
Pope puMickly denied; but from the 
reproach which the attack on a charac- 
ter ib amiable brought upon him> he 
tried all means of efcaping* The name 
of Cleland was again employed in an 
apology, by which no man was fatisfied; 
and he was at laft reduced to fheltcr 
his temerity behind diffimulation, and 
endeavour to make that difl>elieved 
which he never had confidence openly 
to deny. He wrote an exculpatory Let- 
ter to the Duke, which was anfwereil 

4 with 
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with great magnanimity, as by a man 
who accepted his excufe without be* 
lieving his profeffions. He faid, that 
to have ridiculed his tafte, or his build* 
ings, had been an indiiSerent adion in 
another man ; but that in Pope, after 
the reciprocal kindnefs that had been 
exchanged between them, it had been * 
lefs eafily excufed. 

Pope, in one of his Letters, com* 
plaining of the treatment which his 
poem had found, (rvjns that Juch criticks 
can intimidate him, nay almojt perfuade 
him to write no mare, which is a eompli* 
ment this age de/erves. The man who 
threatens the world is always ridicu- 
lous; for the world can eafily go on 
without him^ and in a ihort time will 

ceafe 
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ceafe to mife him. I have heard of* ^b 
ideot, who ufed to reveoge his vexations 
by lying all night upon the bridge. 
There is nothhg^ fays Juvenal, thut 
a man will not htlieve in his ozin fa* 
vour. Pope had been flattei*cd till he 
thought himfelf one of the moving 
powers in the fyftem of life. When 
he talked of laying down his -pen, thofc 
who fat round hin^ intreated and im- 
plored, and felf-lovc did not fuffer him 
to fufped: that they went away and 
laughed. 

The following year deprived him of 
•Gay, a man whom he had known early^ 
^nd whom he feemed to love with more 
tendernefs than any other of his literary 
friends. Pope was now forty-four years 

old; 
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elji; 2\f\ age at which the minU begins 
lefs eafily to admit new confidence^, and 
the wilj, to craw lefs flexible, and when 
therefore the departure of an old friend 
.is very acutely. f^lt.-.,, .. . ; ... ,., , 
.. In the next yTear, hg.loft h^^ noother^ 
not T by an .unj^xpefibed death, for Ihp.bad 
flailed, to the. age. of ;ninety-j^?ee.^^.l;)Ut 
flie did ^ot die unlaij>ented..;,The filial 
piety of Pope was in the higheft degree 
amiable and exemplary ; hijs,, parejits 
had the happinefs qf living till^ he was 
.at the fvnnmit,:of poetical reputation, 
till he W2(s at eaf& in his fortunp. and 
without a rival in his fame, and found 
no diminution of his refpedt. or^ tender- 
nefs. Whatever was his pride, to them 
he was obedient ; and whatever was his 

K irrita- 
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irritability, to them he Was gentle.' Life 
has, among its Toothing and quiet com- 
forts, few things better to pVe thaii 
fuch a foh. 

One of the paiTages of P6|)e% life, 

• r 

which feems to defeirve foinei en- 
quiry, was k |)ublication 'of 'Littets 
between him and ihany of his friends, 
which falling into the hands of CurU, 
a rapacious bookfeller of no good 
fame, were by him printed an4 4bld. 
This volume containing Ibme Letters 
from noblemen j P^pe incited a profccU- 

• • • 

tlon againft htm in the HouTe of Lords 
for breach of privilege, and attended 
himfelf to ftimulate the refentmentof 
his friends* Curll appeared at the bar^ 
and, knowing himfelf in no great <laii- 
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ger, (poke of Pope with very little rc- 
verqicc. H^ haSy faid Curll, a knack at 

VfKljf;n^\ ^ ^^. f^^ff^ I ^hinJl niyfeif a 
match, fir him. When the order? o£ 

(he Houfe \^ere examined, none of 

. . . , 

thejp appeared to have beep infringed ; 
Cu^ll went ^\ya^ triumphant^^ and Pope 
yfjAS left to feek ibrne o^her remedy. 

Cwll's account wa«^ that one evening 
a man in a clergyn:ian's gown, but with 
a lawyqr's b^ndf brought and offered 
to ^le a number of printed volumes, 
which he found to be Pope's epiftolary 
^orrefpondence,; that he uiked no name^ 
and was told «one, but gave the price 
ilemaaded^ and thought bimfelf au- 
thoriibd to ufe hi^ purchaft^ to his own 

Advantage* 

K 2. That 
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ThatCurll gave a true account of the 
tranfadtlon. it is reafonable to believe, 
becaufe no faliliood ivas ever detected 5 

and when fome years afterwards I men- 

'.•"■; ■■.'■■• » 

tioncd It to Lintot, the fon of Bernard, 

he declared his opinion to be, that* Pope 
knew better than any body elfe how 
Curll obtained the copies, becaufe 
another parcel was at the fame time 
fent to himfelf, for which no price 
had ever been demanded, as he made 
known his refolution not to pay a 
porter, and confequently not to deal 
with a namelefs agent. 

Such care had been taken to makethein 
publick, that they were fent at once to 
fU'obookfcllers; to Curll, who was like- 
ly to fcizc them as a prey, and to Lin- 
tor* 
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tot, who might bp expedted to give 
Pope information of the feeming injury. 
Lintot, I believe, did nothing; ^nd 
Curll did what was expefted. That to 
make them publick was the only pur- 

V 

pofe may be reafonably fuppofed, be- 
caufe the numbers offered to fale by 

« 

the private meflengers fliewed that hope 
of gain could not have been the mo- 
tive of the imprefEon. 

It feems that Pope, being defirous of 
printing his Letters, and not knowing 
how to do, without imputation of va- 
nity, what has in this country been done 
. very rarely, contrived an appearance 
of compulfion ; that when he could 
complain that his Letters were fur- 
reptitiouily publiflied, he might dc- 

K 3 cently 
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cefitly and defennvely publilh them hinv* 
felf. 

Pope's private corrcfpohdcnce thu* 

• < 

promulgated, filled the nation with 

' ' . . -» 'I 

praifes of liis candour, tendernefs> and 

benevolence, the purity of his purpbfes> 

and the fidelity of his friencfihtp. There 

were feme Letters which a very 'good 

•'■••• ^ ' ... 

or a very wife man would wifli fup- 
preffed ; but, as they h^d been already 
expofed, it was imprafticablc now ta 
retraft them. 

From the perufal of thc^e Letters, 
Mr. Allen firft conceived the defire of 
knowing him ; and with fo much zeal 
did he cultivate the friendfhip which he 
had newly formed, that when Pope told 
his purpofe of vindicating his own pro- 

pcrty 
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pcrty by a genuine edition^ \ic offered 
to pay the coil* 

This however Pope did not accept ; 
but in time folicited a fubfcription for 
a Quafto volume, which appeared 
Ci737)> I believe, with fufficicnt profit. 
In the Preface he t^ls that his. Letters 
\yere repofite^d in a friend's library, faid 
to be the Earl of Oxford's, and that the 
copy thence flolen was fent to the prefs, 
T^he ilory was douhtlefs received with 
different degrees of credit. It may be 
fufppfted that the Preface to the Mif- 
celianies was written to prepare the 
publick for fuch an incident; and to 
..(Irengthen. t|iis opinion, James Worf- 
dale, a paipter, who was employed in 
clandeftine negotiations, but whofe yera- 

K4 city 
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' city was very doubtful, declared* thcit 
he was the meffenger who carried, ^y 

• Pope's diredion, the books to Curll. 

• When they were thus publiihed and 
avowed, as they had relation to recent 
fafts, and perfons cither then living 
or not yet forgotten, they may be fup- 
pofed to have foiind rfeaders ; but as the 
' fads* were minute, arid the charaders 
being either private or literary, were little 
kfiown, or little regarded, they awakened 
no popular kindnefs or refentment : the 
book never became much the fubjeft 
of converfation ; fome read it as contem- 
porary hiftory, and fome perhaps as a 
model of epiftolary language ; but thofe 

• who read it did not talk of it. Not much 
therefore was added by it to fame or 

envy ; 
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envy; not doiTcmember that it pro- 
duced either publidk praifc, oi* publick 

" cenfure. 

It had however, in Ibme degree, the 
recommendation of novelty. Our lan- 
guage has few Letters, except thofe of 
ftatefmen. Howel indeed, about a cen- 
tury ago, publiihed his Letters, which 
are commended h^ Morhof^ and which 
alone of his hundred volumes continue 
his memory. Loveday's Letters were 
printed only once ; thofe of Herbert and 
Suckling are hardly known. Mrs. Phil- 
lips's [Orinda^s^ are equally neglefted ; 
and thofe of Walfli feem written as 
exercifes, and were never fent to any 

• living miftrefs or friend. Pope's epifto- 
lary excellence had an open field ; he 

had 
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had no Epgliih rivals living or d^f4* 
Pope is feen in this ,f:oiie&iop as 
connedted with the other. contemporary 
wits, and certai»iy foflfers . np tiij^race 
4n tbe coaiparifon ;: but it^ muft \}c jrc- 
menrjbered that he had ^he. pow!:r of 
faypiuring himfdf : ^e might Jiave ori- 
igifi^ly had publication Jn his. mind, ajpd 
; have written with care, ,or have , after- 
wards reled:ed thofe which he had molt 
happily conceived, or rppft diligently 
laboured ; and I know not whether there 
doe$ not appear fomething more ftudied 
and artificial in his produdrions tluin 
the reft, except one lopg Letter by 
Bolipgbrpke, com ppfed with all tjie 
ikill and induflryof ^ profeiTed authpr. 
It is indeed. not eafy to diflinguilh af* 

fedtation 



ICi&ation Irom li^lnt ; be tiaat h^ once 
Ihidioufly f6tm«d a ilyle, Tafely writes 
jkfterwatds tvith itlompkte t^fe. Pope 
may be faid to write always with his re- 
^litatjbn in his head; Swift perhaps like a 
man who remembered that he was writing 
fo Pope ; but Arbutbnofl l&ke on^ wboJets 
his' thdtjght^ dr^p from his pen ^as they: 
rife into his mind. .; . 

Before thefeLetteri appeared, he-^pub- 
lifhed the fifft part: ^ what he perfuaded 
himfeif to think a fyftem' of Ethicks^ 
under the title of M Ejfay on Man; 
which» if his Letter to Swift (of' Sept» 
14, 1725) be rightly explained by the 
commentator, had betn eight years 
under his confideration, and of which 
he feenis to have de&ed the fuccefs with 

great 
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great -- folic! tud^; He had. now many 
open, and doubtlefs many fecret ene- 
mies. .The Dumes were yet fmarting 
with the war ; and the fup^riority which 
lie publickly arrogated,, difpofed the 
world to wifli his humiliation. 

All this he knew^ and againft all this 

he provided. His own name, and that 

of his friend to whom the work is in- 

fcribed,, were in the firft editions care- 

-fuUy fuppreffed; and the ppem, being 

, of a new kind, was afcribed to one or 

, another, as favour determined, or con- 

.je&ure wandered; it was given, fays 

Warburton, to every man, except him 

only who could write it. Thofe who 

like only when they like the author, and 

. who are under the dominion of a name, 

con- 
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conderniieclrit ;" and thole adhiifed it who 

• * * — • 

are willing to ftatter praife at random^ 
which while' 'it is unappropriated ex- 
cites lio enVy/' Thofe friends of' Papei 
that were trcAled'with thfc'fccrery went 
about tevilhmg honours on the'new-bbrh 
p*o'et, ' and hinthig that Pope 'wias'ne^er 
fo much' in danger from any' formeir 
rival. '■ ■ ■ ■• • ■ • <^ • 

To thofe authors whom' he 'had per- 
fonallj^ offended, and to thofe* whofeopi- 
nion the world confidered 'as decifive, 
and whom he fufpefted of fcnvy or ma- 
levolence, he fent his efliy as a preferit 
before publication, that they might de- 
feat their own enmity by praifes, which 
they could not afterwards decently re- 
tradt. 

With 
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With thcfc p«cautbns(,. ia vj.^^ w*? 
publUhed the $rft part of the £^ qu 
lian. There had beea foe ibcn^ time 
a report that Pope was bufy upcm a 
Syftem of Morality ; but thi^ deiign wa^ 
not difcoveted in the new poern^ which 
lu^i a fqrm and a title with which iu 
readers were iwacquaiated* Its re^ep* 
cbn was not uniform; ibme thought it 
a very impeicfed: piece» though not with- 
.out good Imesi. While the authorivas un- 
known^ fome^ as will always happen^ fa- 
voured him as aa adventurer^ and iome 
^enfured him as an intruder; but all 
thought him above negledt; the fale 
increafedj and editions were multi- 
pi ied« 

The 
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. The fubfequeot editionr of the firft 
Epil3*e exhib&ed two memorable cor- 
roftt6ns; At firft^ the poet and his 
f rieniib • 

Expatiate free o'er this fcene of min, 

A migitty mstzt rf walks without a flan. 
For which he wrote afterwar/ds, 

'^A mighty maze, hut not mihaut aplaru 
For, if there were no plan, k was vain 
to defcribe or to trace the maze. 
•The wher alteration was of thefe lines ; 

And ^ite of pride, and in thy reafon^s 
Jfiie; 
: One truth is clear, whatever is, is right : 
but having afterwards difcovered, or 
been .lhewn> that the truth which fub- 
filded in /pit e of reafon could not be very 
clear y he fubftituted 

i Ana 
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. . And fpitc of pride, #;j erri/ig reafon'sjpite. 
-To fuel! overfights will the moft vigor- 
ous mind be liable, when it is employed 
at once upon argument and poetry, 
e The fecorid and third/ Epiftles \^erc 
.publilhed; and Pope .was, I believe, 
more and i more fufpc£bed of writing 
■them; at laft, in 1734, he atowed the 
fourth, and claimed the . honour of a 
moral poet. • • ' . • 

In the conclufion it is fufficiently ac- 
knowledged, that the dodrine of the 
EJfiiy on Man was received fcom Boling- 
: broke, who is faid to have ridiculed 
Pope, among thofe who enjoyed his 
confidence, as having adopted and ad- 
vanced principles of which he did not 
perceive the confequence, and as blindly 
7 pro- 
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propagating opinions contrary to hisown. 
That thofe communications had been 
confolidated into a fchcme regularly 
drawn, and delivered to Pope, from 
whorii it returned only transformed from 
prole to vcrfe, is reported, but hardly 
can be true. The Eflky plainly appears 
the fabrick of a poet : what Boling- 
broke fupplied could be only the firft 
principles; the order, illuftration, and 
embellilhments muft all be Pope's. 

Thefe principles k is not my bufinef^ 
to clear from obfcurity, dogmatifm, or 
falfehood; but they were not immediate- 
ly examined ; philofophy and poetry 
have not often the fame readers; and 
the Eflay abounded in fplendid ampli- 
iications and fparkling fentences, which 

L were 
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J(^^*g3itmg opinions contrary to hisown. 

•^y^iX. tbofe communications had been 

con/olidatcd into a (cUcmc regularly 

drawn, and delivered to Vo^c, irotn 

I whom it returned only transformed from 

j JMrolc to vcrfe, is reported, but hardly 
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were read and admired, with no greflC 
attention to their ult;imate purpofc ; its 
Howers caught the eye, which did not 
fee what the gay foliage concealed, and 
for a time ilouriihed in the funfhine of 
univerfal approbation. So little was any 
evil tendency difcovered, that, as inno- 
cence is unfufpicieus, many read it for 
a manual of piety. 

Its reputation foon invited a tranfla* 
tor. It was firfl; turned into French 
profc, and afterwards by ^efnel into 
vcrfc. Both translations fell into the 
hands of Croufaz, who firft, when he 
had thevcrfion in profe, wrote a gene- 
ral ccnfure, and afterwards reprinted 
Refnel's vcrfion, with particular remarks 
upon every paragraph. 

Crou* 
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Croufaz was a profeffbr of Switzer- 
land^ eminent for his treatife of Logick, 
4i&d his Exanien ie Fyrrhonifmey and, 
towever litde known or regarded, was 
tio ntean antagonifL His mind was one 
of tbofe ki which philoibphy and piety 
are happily united. He was accuilomed 
toargumeiTt and difquiiition, and per- 
haps was grown too dcfirous of deteft- 
ing faults.; but his intentions were al- 
ways right, his opinions were folid^ and 
his religion pure. 

His inceffaut vigilance for the pro- 
morion of piety difpofed him to look 
with diftruft upon all metaphyfical fyf-. 
tems of Theology, and all fchemes of 
-virtue and happinefs purely rational, 
and thejrefore it was not long before he 

L 2 was 
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was pcrfuadcd that the pofitions of 
Pope, as they terminated for the moft 
part in natural religion^ were intended 
to draw mankind away from Revela* 
tion, and to reprefent the whole courfe 
of things as a necefiary concatenation of 
indhOToiubie fatality; and it is unde- 
niable, that in many paffages a reli- 
gious eye may eafily difcovcr expreffions 
not very favourable to morals, or to li- 
berty. ^ 

About this time Warburton began 
to make his appearance in the firfi ranks 
of learning. He was a man of vigo- 
rous faculties, a mind fervid and vehe- 
ment, fupplied by inceflant and unli- 
mited enquiry^ with wonderful extent 
and variety of knowledge, which yet 

had 
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had not oppreffed hi$ imagination, nor 
clouded his pcrfpicacity. To every 
work he brought a memory full fraught 
with a fijncy fertile of original com- 
binations, and at once exerted the 
powers of the fcholar, the reafoncr, and 
the wit. But his knowledge was too 
multifarious to be always exadt, and his 
purfuits were too eager to be always 
cautious. His abilities gave him an 
haughty confidence,, which he difdained 
to conceal or mollify ; and liis, impa- 
tience of oppofition difpofed him to treat 
his adverfaries with fuch contemptuous 
fuperiority as made his readers common-? 
ly his enemies^ and excited againft him 
the wilhes of fome who favoured his 

caufe., He.fcem,s to bave adopted the 

• • ■ 

L 3 Romaa 
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Roman Emperor's determination, ^rf^- 
rint dum mctuani ; he ufed no allure- 
ments of gentle language, but wiihed 
to compel rather than perfuade* 

His ftyle is copious without feleftion, 
and forcible without neatnefs; he took 
the words that prefented themfelves : 
his didtion is coarfe and impure^ and 
his fentences arc unmeafured* 

He had^ in the early part crf'his life,, 
pleafcd himfelf with the notice of in- 
ferior wits, and correfponded with the 
enemies of Pope. A Letter was pro* 
duced, when he had perhaps himfelf 
forgotten it, in which he telk Ccncanen^ 
that Milton borrowed by affixations Dry* 
den by tdlentfs^ and Pope by necejftiy. 
And when Theobald publiihed Shah* 

fpeare^ 
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fiearey. in oppofition to Pope, the beiEt- 
notes were fupplied by Warburtoii, • ^ 

But the time was now come wl>en 
Wapburton was to change his opinion, 
and Pope was to find a defender in hlni 
who had contributed fo much^ to t^he* 
exaltation of his rivaL • * 

The arrogance of Warburton excited 
againfl: him every artifice oi oficnce; 
and therefore it may be fuppofed that? 
his union with Pope was ccnfurcd- as 
hypocritical inconHancy } but fiu'fly to 
think differently,- at different times, ^6i 
poetical merit,, may be eafily allowed. 
Such opinions are often ad mictal, and 
difmifled,, without nice eMaminationi 
Who is th<?re that, has ryot found reafon 

La for 
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for changing his mind about queftions 
of greater importance ? 
. Warburton, whatever was his motive, 
undertook, without folicitation, to refcue * 
Pojpe from the talons of Croufaz, by 
ff eeii^ him from the Imputation of fa- 
vouring fatality, or rejecting revelation ; 
and from month to month continued a 
vindication of the Efjaj on Man, in the 
literary journal of that time called the 
Rcpubtick of Letters. 

Pope, who probably began to doubt 
the tendency of his own work, was glad 
that the pofitions, of which he perceived 
himfelf not to know the full meaning, 
could by any mode of interpretation be 
made to mean well. How much he 
was pleafed with his gratuitous de- 

fendcr> 
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fender, the following Letter evidently 
Ihews : 

** S I R, March 24, 1743. 

*' I have juft received from Mr» R. 
two more of your Letters. It is in 
the greateft hurry imaginable that I 
" write this ; but I cannot help thank- 
** ing.you in particular for your third 
" Letter, which is fo extreniely clear, 
♦« Ihort, and full, that I think Mr. 
^^ Croufaz ought never to have another 
** anfwer, and deferved not fo good an 
^^ one. I can only fay, you do him too 
*^ much honour,, and me too much right, 

i 

*' fo odd as the expreffion fecms ; for 
you have made my fyfteni as clear as 
I ought to have done, and could not. 

*' It is indeed the fame fyllem as, miae^ 

" but 
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*^ but illuftrated with a ray of your own,, 
•* as they fay our natural body is the 
^^ fame ftill when it is glorified. I am 
*^ fure I like it better than I did before,. 
*^ and fo will every man elfe. I know 
I meant juft what you explain;, but I- 
did not explain my own meaning fo 
^* well as you. You underftand me as 
** well as I do myfelf ; but you exprefs 
^' me better than I could exprefs my- 
" fclf. Pray, accept the fincereft ac- 
•* knbwlcdgements. I cannot but wiih 
*• thefe Letters were put together in 
<* one Book, and intend (with your 
** leave) to procure a tranflation of part, 
•< at Icaft, of all them into French ;. but 
*' Ifliall not proceed a ftep without youf 
^^ coiifent and opinion^ &c.'^ 

Bjr 
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By this fond and eager acceptance of 
an exculpatory comment, Pope teftified* 
that, whatever might be the feeming or 
real import of the principles which he- 
had received from Bolingbroke, he hact 
not intentionally attacked religion ; and 
Bolingbroke^, if he meant to make him* 
without his- own confent an inftrument 
of mifchief, found him now engaged, 
with his eyes open on the fide of truth. 

It is known that Bolingbroke con-^ 
cealed from Pope his real opinions*. 
He once dif covered them to Mr*. 
Hooke^ who related them again tOi 
Pope,, and was told by him that he- 
mull have miftakea the meaning of what 
he heard ; and Bolingbroke, when Pope's 
uneafinefs incited him to defire. an expla- 
nation. 
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nation, declared that Hooke had mifun- 
derftood him. 

Bolingbroke hated Warburton, who 
had drawn his pupil from him ; and a 
little before Pope's death they had a 
difpute, from which they parted with 
mutual averfion. 

From this time Pope lived in the 
clofeft intimacy with his commentator, 
and amply rewarded his kindnefs and 
his zeal ; for he introduced him to Mr. 
Murray, by whofe intereft he became 
preacher at Lincoln's Inn, and to Mr. 
Allen, who gave him his niece and his 
eftate, and by confequence a bifhoprick ; 
when he died he left him the property 
of his works ; a legacy which may be 

rca- 
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reafonably eftimated at four thoufand 
pounds. 

Pope's fondnefs for the EJfaj on Man 
appeared by his defire of its propaga- 
tion. Dobfon, who had gained reputa* 
tion by his verfion of Prior's Solomon, 
was employed by him to tranflate it into 
Latin verfe, and was for that purpofe 
fome time at Twickenham ; but he left 
his work, whatever was the reafon, un- 
finiihed ; and, by Benfon's invitation, un- 
dertook the longer taflc of Paradife Lojl. 
Pope then defired his friend to find a 
fcholar who Ihould turn his Effay into 
Latin profe ; but no fuch performance 
has ever appeared. 

Pope lived at this time among the 

great, with that reception and refpeft 

4 to 
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»*to which his works entitled him, and 

which he had not impaired by any pri- 
vate mifccMiduA or fa&ious partiality^ 
Though Bolmgbroke was his friend, 
Walpole was not his enemy; but treated 
.hmi with fo mucb confideration as, at 
ilvis requeft^ to foltcit and obtam from 
the French Muiifter an abby for Mr« 
'Southcot, whom he confidered himfelf 
'4IS' obHged to reward, by this exertion 
^f his intKtrell, for the benefit which he 
liad received from his attendance in a 
long illnefk 

It was faid, that, when the Court wa& 
•at Richmond^ Queen Caroline had de* 
<:lared her intention to vifit hinu This 
may have been only a carelefs efTufion, 
thought-on no more 4 the report of fuch 

notice. 
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tiotice, however, was foon in many 
mouths ; and, if i do not forget or mif- 
apprehend Savage's account. Pope, pre- 
tending to decline what was not yet of- . 
fercd, left his houfe for a time, not, I 
fuppofe, for any other reafon than left 
he Ihould be thought to ftay at home 
in expeftation of an honour which would 
not be conferred. He was therefore an- 
gry at Swift, who reprefents him as re* 
fufing the vijits of a ^een^ becaufe he 
knew that what had never been offered, 
.had never been refufed. 

Befide the general fyftem of morality 
-fuppofed to be contdned in the E[fay on 
Man^ it was his intention to write dif- 
tinft poems upon the different duties or 
conditions of life ; one of which is the 
2 Epiftlc 
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Epiftle to Lord Bathurfl: (1733) on the 
Ufe of Riches, a piece on which he de- 
clared great labour to have been be- 
flowed*. 

. Into this poem fome incidents are 
hiilorically thrown^ and fome known 
chara&ers are introduced, with others 
of which it is diiEcult to fay how far 
they arc real or fiditious ; but the praife 
of K)rl, the Man o/Rofj, deferves parti- 
cular examination^ who^ after a long and 
pompous enumeration of his publick 
works and private charities, is faid to 
have difTufed all thofe bleffings from 
five hundred a year* Wonders are wil- 
lingly told, and willingly heard. The 
iruth is, that Kyrl was a man of known 

* Spcnce. 

intc- 
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hitcgnty, and adtivc benevolence, by 
whofe folicltation the wealthy were per- 
iuaded to pay dbhtributions to his cha- 
ritable fchemes; this influence he ob- 
tained by an example of liberality exer- 
ted to the utmoft extent of his power, 

« 

and was thus enabled to give rfiore 
than he had. This account Mr. FiSior 
received from the minifter of the 
piace, and I have preferved it, that- the 
praife of a good man being made more 
credible, may be more folid. Narra- 
tions of romantick and impradticablc 
virtue will be read v/ith wonder, but 
t-hat which is unattainable is recom- 
mended in \'ain ; that good may be en- 
ileavourcd, it muft be fliewn to be ]:>of- 
fible. 

M This 
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This is the Gi>ly piece in which 
the author has given a hint of his reli- • 
.gion, by ridiculing the ceremony of 
burning the .pope, and by mentioning 
with fome indignation the infcription on 
the Monument. 

When this poem was firft publiihecl, 
•the dialogue, having no letters of direc- 
tion, was perplexed and obfcure. Pope 
fccms to have written with no very dif- 
tin(3: idea.; for he calls that anEpiJi/e to 
Bathurji^ in which Bathurft is introduced 
as fpeaking. 

He afterwards (1734) infcribed to 
Lord Cob ham his CharaEkrs of Men, 
written with clofe attention ifo the ope- 
rations of the mind and modi6cations 
•of life. In this .poem he has endea- 
1 voured 
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soured to eftablifli and exemplify his 
favourite theory .of the Rul'mg Paffion^ 
hj which he means an original dircdtioii 
>of defire to fome particular objedt, an 
innate affcftioti which gives all adlion 
a determinate and in-variable tendency, 
and operates upon the whole fyftem of 
life, either openly, or more fecredy by 
the interVeaticJn of fome accidental or 
fubordinate propenfion. 

"Of any pafflbn, thus innate and ir- 
^refiftible, the exiftence may reafonably 
be doubted. Human characters are by 
no mean-8 conftant; men change by 
change of place, of fortune, of acquain- 
tance ; he who is at one time a lover of 
pleafure, is at another a lover of money. 
Thofe indeed who attain any excel- 

M 2r lencc, 
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Icncc, commonly fpend life in one pur- 
fuit ; for excellence is not often G:ained 
\]pon eafier terms. But to the particu- 
lar fpecies of excellence men are di- 
redted, not by an .afcendant planet or 
predominating humour, but by the firft 

« 

book which they read, fome early con- 
vcrfation which they heard, or fome 
accident which excited ardour and 
emulation. 

It muft be at leaft allowed that this 
ruling Pajfioriy antecedent to reafon and 
obfervation, muft Ivave an objed inde- 
pendent on humaai contrivance; for 
there can be no natural defire of artifi- 
cial good. No man therefore can be 
born, in the ftrid acceptation, a lover of 
money ; for he may be born where mc^- 

ncy 
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acy does not exift ; nor can he be born, 
in a moral fenfe, a lover of his country i 
for fociety, politically regulated, is a ftate 
cohtradiftinguilhed from a ftate of" na- 
ture;- and any attention to that coalition 
of interefts which makes the happineft 
of a country, is poflible only to thofe 
whom enquiry and refleftion have ena-r 
bled to comprehend it. 

This^dodtrine is in itfelf pernicious as 
well as falfe : its tendency is to prod nee" 
the belief of a kind of moral predefti- 
nation, or over-ruling principle vrhich 
cannot be refilled ; he that admits it, is 
prepared to comply with every defire 
that caprice or opportunity Ihall excite, 
aod tO'flatEer himfdf that he fubmits 
only toi the kwful dominion of N^^tire, 
• . V M 3 . ii^ 
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in obeying the refi^le.fs authority of his 
ruling fajftm. 

Pope ha? formed his theory with fo 
little ikill, that, in the examples: by 
which he illuftrates and confirms it, he 
has confounded paffiojis, appetites, and 
habits. 

To the CharaSiers of Men he added 
foon after, in an Epiflle fuppofed to 
have been addrefled to Martha Blount, 
but which the lafl edition has taken 
from her, the Charailers of Women. This, 
poem, which was laboured with great 
diligence, and in the author's opinion^ 
with great fuccefs, was neglefted at its 
firft publication, as the commentator 
fuppofes, becaufe the publick was in- 
formed by an advertifeme;nt, . that it 

con* 
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contained no Chara/ler drmvri from the 
life; an aflertion which Pope probably did 
nor expedl or wifii to have been believed^, 
and v.'hich he foon gave hi« readers fuf- 
ficient reafon to diftruft, by telling. 
them in a note, that the work was im- 
perfect, becaufe part of his fubjeft was 
Vice iOD high to be yet expofcd. 

The time however foon came, in 

which it was fafe to difplay the Dutchcfs 

« 

of Marlborough under the name of 
JUoffuy and her charafter was inferted 
with no great honour ta the writerV 
gratitude. 

He publiihed from time to time (be- 
tween 1730 and 1740) Imitations of 
d^fftrrcnt poems of Horace, generally 
with his name, and once as was fufpedtcd 

M 4 wdchout 
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without it. What he was upoa moral 
principles alhamed to own, he ought to 
have fuppreflcd. Of thefe pieces it is 
ufelefs to fettle the dates, as they had 
fcldom much relation to the times, and 
perhaps had been long in his hands.. r 
This mode of imitation, in which the 
ancients are familiarifed, by adapting 
their ftntiments to modern topicks, by 
making Horace fay of Shakfpeare what 
he originally faid of Ennius, and accom.- 
modating his fatires on Pantolabus and 
Nomentanus to the flatterers and prodi- 
gals of our own time, was firft pradtifed 
in the reign of Charles the Second by 
Oldham and Rochefter, at leaft I re- 
member no inftances more ancient. It 
is a kind of middle compofition between 

tianila<- 
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tfranflation and original defign^ which 
pleafcs when the thoughts arc unex- 
peftedly applicable, and the" parallels 
lucky. It feems to have been Pope's 
favourite amufement;. for he has car- 
ried it furthei: than any former poet. 

He publiihed likewife a revival, in 
fmoother numbersi of Dr. Donne^s Sa* 
tires, which was recommended to him 
by the Duke of Shrewlbury and the Earl 
of Oxford. Tbey made no great im- 
preifion on the publick. Pope feemj 
to have known their imbeeillityy and 
therefore fuppreffed them while he was 
yet contending ta rife ia reputation, but 
ventured them when he thought their 
deficiencies more likely to be imputed 
tQ Donne than to himfelf. 

The 
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The Epiftlc to Dr. Arbuthnot, which 
feems to be derived in its firft defign 
from Boileau's' Addrefs afon Efprii-^ was 
publilhed ici January 1 7 3 5, about a month 
before the death of him to whom it is 
infcribed. It r% to be regretted that 
either hcflow or pleafurc fhould have 
been miifi?d by Arbuthnot ; a man ofti- 
mablc for his learning, amiable for his 
life, and venerable for hi» piety. 

Arbuthnc^t was a man of great com- 
prehenfion,ikilful in his profcflicn, verfed 
in the faiences, acquainted with ancient 
literature, and able to animate his mafs 
of knowledge by a briglit and a^ftive 
imagination; a fcholar with great bril- 
liancy of wit ; a wit, who, in the crowd 

of 
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of life^ retained and difcovered a noble 
ardour of iteHgi^MS zeal. 

In this poem Pope fecms to reckon 
witk the publick. He vindicates him- 
felf from ccnfures j and with dignity, 
rather than arrogance, enforces his own 
claims to kindi^efs and refpcft. 

Into this poem are interwoven feverat 
paragraphs which had been before prin- 
ted as a fragment, and among them the 
fatirical lines upon Addifpn, of which 
the lafl: couplet' has been twice correfted^ 
It was at firft, * 

Who would not fmile if fuch a man. 

there be ? 
Who would not laugh if Addifon^ were 

he? 

Then, 
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TKen, . : . 

Who would not grieve tf^fuch a manf> 

thci'e be ? 
Who wottld'.riot laugk if Addifon; weror 

he ?.'• ' . 
Atlaft it-i%. 
Who but muft laugh if fuch a mair 

there be ? 
Who would not weep if Atticus were 
he? 
He was at this time aropen^warwith' 
Lord Hervcy,. who had diftinguilhed* 
himfelf as a fleady adherent to the Mi- 
niflry, and,, being offended with a coa- 
tempt uous anfwer to one of. his pam- 
phlets, had fummoned. Pulteney ta-a 
duel. Whether he or Pope made the 

firft 
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lirft attack, perhaps cannot now be eafi- 
ly known : he had written an invedlivc 
againft Pope, whora he calls. Hard as 
thy heart and as thy birth obfcurei and 
hints that his father was a hatter. To 
this Pope wrote a reply in verfe and 
profe: th^ verfes are in this poem ; and 
tiie profe, though it was never fent, is 
printed among his Letters, but to a 
cool reader of the prefent time exhibits 
nothing but tedious malignity. 

His laft Satires, of the general kind, 
were two dialogues, named from the 
year in whidi they were -publifhed Se^ 
vtnteen hundred and Thirty-eight. In 
thefe poems many are praifed, and many 
jrre reproached. Pope was then entan- 
;^lcd in the oppofition; a follower of 

the 
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the Prince of Wales, who din^d at Ins 
ihou-fe, and the friend of many who ob- 
ilrudted and cenfured the xrondudt of 
the Minifters. His political partiality 
was too plainly ihewn; he forgot the 
prudence with which he pafled, in his 
earlier years, uninjured and undiFending 
^through xuuch more violent conflicts of 
fadlon* 

iln the firft dialogue, having an 0]>« 
portunity of praifing Allen of Bath, he 
aflLcd his leave to mention him as a man 
.not illuftrious by any merit of his an- 
rceftors, and called him in his verfes 
Jow-born Allen. Men are feldom fatis- 
ficd with praife introduced or followed, 
iby any mention ^of defedt. Allen feems 

it to have taken any pleafure in his 

epithet. 
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epithet, wliich was afterwai?ds foftoned 
into humble Allen. ■ 

In the fecond Dialogue he took fomc 
liberty with one of the Forces, among 
'Qthers ; which Fox^ in a reply to Lyt- 
telton, took an opportuuity of repaying, 
by reproaching him with the friendihip 
-of a lampooner, who fcattered his ink 
without fear or decency, and againfl: 
whom be hoj^ tlie refentment of the 
Legiflature would quickly be difcharged. 

About this time Paul Whitehead, a 
fmall poet, was fummoned before the 
Lards for a poem -called Manners ^ tpge-^ 
ther witfe Dodfley his publilher. White- 
head, who hung ioofe -upon fociety^ 
fculked and efcaped ; but Dodfley 's fliop 
^and family made his appearance neceC- 

fary^ 
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fary. He was, however, foon difmifled ; 
and the whole procefs was probably in- 
tended rather to intimidate Pope thaa 
to punifti Whitehead. 
' Pope never afterwards attempted to 
join the patriot with the poet, nor drew 
his pen upon ftatcfmen. That he de- 
fifted from Iris attempts of reformation 
is imputed, by his commentator, to his 
J defpair of prevailing over the corrup- 
tion of the time. He was not likely to 
have been ever of opinion that the dread 
ef his fatire would countervail the love 
of power or of money ; he pleafed him- 
felf with being* important and formi- 
dable, and gratified fometimes his pride, 
and fometimes his lefentment; till at 
• 2 hft 
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lail he began to think he ihould be more 
fafe, if he were lefs bufy. 

The Memoirs vf Scriblerusj publiihed 
about this time, extend only to the firft 
book of a work, proje<fted in concert 
by Pope, Swift, aqd Arbuthnot, who 
ufed to meet in the time of Queen Anne, 
and denominated themfelves the Scribe 
hlerus Club^ Their purpofe was to cen* 
fure the abufes of learning by a fifti-. 
tious Life of an infatuated Scholar. 
They were difperfed ; the defign was ne- 
ver completed ; and Warburton laments 
its mifcarriage, as an event very difaf- 
trous to polite letters. 

If the whole may be eftimated by this 
fpecimen, which fecms to be the pro- 
duction of Arbuthnot, with a few 

N touches 
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touches perhaps by Pope, the want of 
more will not be much lamented ; for 
the follies which the writer ridicule* 
are fo little praftifed,- that they are not 
known ; nor can the fatire be underftood 
but by the learned: .he raifcs phan- 
toms of abfurdity, and then drives them 
away. He cures difeafes that were ne- 
ver felt. 

For this reafon the joint production 
of three great writers has never obtained 
any notice from mankind ; it has been 
little read, or when read has been for- 
gotten, as no man could be wifer, bet- 
ter, or merrier, by remembering it. 

The defign cannot bpaft of much ori- 
ginality ; for, befiues its general refem- 
blance to Don ^axote, there^ will be 

found 
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found in it particular imitations of the 
Hiftory of Mr. Ot/^^: 

Swift carried fo much of it into Ire- 
land as fupplied him with hints for his 
fravels; and with thofe the world might 
have been contented, though the reft 
had been fupprefled. 

Pope had fought for images and fen- 
timents in a region not known to have 
been explored by many other of the 
Englifli writers; he had confulted the 
modern writers of Latin poetry, a clafs 
of authors whom Boileau endeavoured 
to bring into contempt, and who are too 
generally neglefted. Pope, however, 
was not afhamed of their acquaintance, 
nor ungrateful for the advantages which 
he might have derived from it. A fmall 

N 2 feledion 
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feledlion from the Italians who wrote ia 
Latin had been publilhed at London, 
about the latter end of the laft century, 
by a man who concealed his name^ but 
whom his Preface Ihews to have been 
well qualified for his undertaking. This 
col left ion^Pope amplified by more than 
half, and (1740) publiihed it in two 
volumes, but injurioufly omitted his 
predeceflbr's preface. To thefe books, 
which had nothing but the mere text, 
no regard was. paid, the authors were 
ftill negleded, and the editor was neither 
praifed nor cenfured. 

He did not fink into idlenefs ; he had 
planned a work, which he confidered as 
fubfequent to his EJfay on Marty of which 
'he has given this account to Dr. Swift. 

** March 
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" March 25, 1736* 
** If ever I write any more Epiftles 
** in verfe, one of them fliall be ad- 
*^ dreffed to you. I have long con* 
*^ certed it, and begun it ; but I would 
** make what bears your name as finilhed 
** as my laft work ought to be, that is to 
** fay, more finifhed than any of the reft. 
*' The fubjedt is large, and will divide 
'^ into four Epiftles, . which naturally 
*^ follow the EJfay on Man, viz. i. Of 
*^ the Extent and Limits of Human Rea-- 
*^ fon and Science. 2. A View of the 
** ufeful and therefore attainable, and 
**"of the unufeful and therefore unat- 
*^ tainable A&s. 3. Of the Nature, 
'^ Ends, Application, and Ufe of dif- 
<^ ferent Capacities. 4. Of the Ufe of 

N 3 " Learn- 
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'* Learnings of the Science^ of the World, 
•* and of fFit. It will conclude with a 
** fatire againft the Mifapplication of all 
** thefe, exemplified by Pidures, Cha- 
" rafters, and Examples/* 

This work in its full extent, being 
now afflifted with an afthma, and find-' 
ing the powers of life gradually de- 
clining, he had no longer courage to 
undertake; but, from the materials 
which he had provided, he added, at 
Warburton*s requeft, another book to 
the Dunciadj of which the defign is to 
ridicule fuch fludies as are either hope- 
tefs or ufelefs, as either purfue what is 
unattainable, or what, if it be attained^ 
is of no ufe. 

Wlien 
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When this book was- printed (ij^i) 
the laurel had been for fome time upon 
the head of Cibber; a man whom it can- 
not be fuppofed that Pope could regard 
with much kindnefs or efteem, though 
in one of the Imitations of Horace he 
has liberally enough pfaifed the Carelefs 
Husband. In the Dunciady among other 
worthlefs fcribblers, he had mentioned 
Cibber ; who, in his Apologj^ complains 
of the great poet's unkindnefs as more 
injurious, becaufe^ fays he, / never have 
ofended htm. 

It mi^ht have been expefted that 
Pope Ihould have been, in fome degree, 
mollified by this fubmiffive gentlenefs ; 
but no fuch confequence appeared. 
Though he condefcended to commend 

N 4 Cibber 
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Cibber.once, he mentioned him after- 
wards contemptuoufly in one of his 
Satires, and again in his Epiftie to Ar- 
buthnot; and in the fourth book of 
the Dunciad attacked him with aeri- 
mony, to which the provocation is not 
eafily difcovcrable. Perhaps he imagined 
that in ridiculing the Laureat, he fati- 
rifed thofe by whom the laurel had been 
given, and gratified that ambitious pe- 
tulance with which he affedted to infult 
the great. 

The feverity of this fatire left Cibbcr 
no longer any patience. He had confidence 
enough in his own powers to believe 
that ^ he could difturb the quiet of his 
adverfary, and doubtlefs did not want 
inftigators, who, without any care about 

the 
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the viftory, defircd to amufe thefnfelves 
by looking on , the conteft. He there- 
fore gave the town a pamphlet, in which 
he declares his refolution from that time 
never to bear another blaw without re- 
turning it, and to tire out his adverfary • 
by perfeverance, if he cannot conquer 
him by ftrength. 

The inceffant and unappeafable ma- 
lignity of Pope he imputes to a very 
diftant caufe. After the Three Hours 
after Marriage had been driven off the 
flage, by the offence which the mummy 
and crocodile gave the audience, while 
the exploded fcene was yet frefti in 
memory, it happened that Gibber played 
Bays in tht Rehear/al ; and, as it had 
been iifual to enliven the part by the 

men- 
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mention of any recent theatrical tranf- 
ad:ions^ he faid, that he once thought 
to have introduced his lovers difguifed 
in a Mummy and a Crocodile. " This/' 
fays he, *^ was received with loud 
** claps, which indicated contempt of the 
*^ play/' Pope, who was behind the 
fcenes, meeting him as he left the ftage, 
attacked him, as he fays, with all the 
virulence of a Wit out of bis fenfes ; to 
which he replied, " that he would take 
** no other notice of what was faid by 
*^ fo particular a man than to declare, 
*' that, as often as he played that part, 
*^ he would repeat the fame provoca- 
« tion/' 

He Ihews his opinion to be, that Pope 
was one of the authors of the frlay which 

he 
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he fo zealouily defended ; and adds an 
idle ftory of Pope's behaviour at a ta- 
vern. 

The pamphlet was written- with little 
power of thought or language, and, if 
fufFered to remain without notice, would 
have been very foon forgotten. Pope 
bad now been enough acquainted with 
human life to know, if his paffion had 
not been too powerful for his under* 
{landing, that, from a contention like 
his with Cibber, the world feeks nothing 
but diverfion, which is given at the ex- 
pence of the higher charafter. When 
Cibber lampooned Pope, curiofity was 
excited ; what Pope would fay of Cibber 
nobody enquired, but in hope that Pope's 

afpe- 
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afperity might betray his pain and lefien 
his dignity. 

He ihould therefore have fuffered the 
pamphlet to flutter and die> . without 
confefEng that it flung him. The dif- 
honour of being Ihewn as Gibber's anta- 
gonift could never be compenfated by 
the vidtory. Gibber had nothing to lofe ; 
when Pope had exhaufted all his ma- 
lignity upon him, he would rife in the 
efteem both of his friends and his ene- 
mies. Silence only could have made 
him defpicable; the blow which did 
not appear to be felt, would have been 
ilruck in vain* 

But Pope's irrafcibility prevailed, and 
he refolved to tell th^^ whole Englilh 
world that he was at war with Gibber ; 

and 
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tmd to ihew that he thought him no 
common adverfary, heprepared no com- 
mon vengeance; he publiihed a new 
edition of the Dunciad^ in which be de- 
graded Theobald from his painful pre«* 
eminence, and enthroned C^ber in hi& 
ftead. Unhappily the tvw) heroes were 
of oppofite charaifters, and Pope was 
unwilling to lofe what he had already 
written ; he has therefore depraved his 
^oeni by giving to Gibber the old 
books, the cold pedantry and fluggilh 
pertinacity of Theobald. 

Pope was ignorant enough of his owa 
interefl to make another change, and 
introduced CMborne contending for the 
prize among the bookfellers. Ofborne 
was a man intirely deflitute of Ihamc, 

without 
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without fcnfe of any difgrace but that 
of poverty. He told me, when he was 
doing. that which raifed Pope's refent- 
ment, that he fhould be put into the 
Dunclad;' hnt he had the fate of CaJfaH" 
dra ; I gave no credit lo his prediction, 
till in time I faw it accompKlhed. The 
fliafts of fatire were diredcd equally in 
vain againft Cibb^r and Olborne ; being 
fepelled by the impenetrable impudence 
of one, and deadened by the impaffive 
dulnefs of the other. Pope confeifed 
his own pain by his anger ; but he gave 
no pain to thofe who had provoked him. 
He was able to hurt none but himfclf ; 
bj transferring the fame ridicule from 
one to another, he deftroycd its ef- 
ficacy; for by fliewing that what he 

had 
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had faid of one he was ready to fay of 
another, he reduced himfelf to the infig- 
nificance of his own magpye, wha from 
hi3 cage calls cuckold at a venture. 

Gibber, according to his engagenicat, 
repaid the Dunciad with iinother pam- 
phlet, which. Pope faid, would be as 
go id as a dofe of hartjloorn to him ; but 
his tongue and his heart were at va- 
riance. I have heard Mr, Richardfon 
relate, that he attended his father on a 
vifit, when one of Gibber's pamphlets 
came into the hands of Pope, who faid, 
^hefe things are my diverfion. They fiit 
by him while he perufed it, and faw his 
features.writhen with anguiftij and young 
Richardfon faid to his father, when they 
returned, that. he hoped to be preferved 

from 
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from fuch diver6Qn as had been that day 
the lot of Pope. 

From this time, finding his difeafes 
more oppreffive, and his vital powers 
gradually declining, he no longer {trained 
his faculties with any original compofi* 
tion, nor propofed any other employ<^ 
ment for his remaining life than the 
revifal and corredtion of his former 
works ; in whicli he received advice and 
afliflance from Warburton, whom lie 
appears to have trufted and honoured in 
the higheft degree. 

He laid afide his Epick Poem, per* 
haps without much lofs to mankind ^ for 
his hero was BrMtus the Trojan, who, 
according to a ridiculous fi&ion, efla- 
bliihed a colony in Britain* The fubjed: 
7 there- 
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therefore was of the fabulous age ; the 
aiftors were jsl race upon whom imagina- 
tion has been exhaufted, and attention 
wearied, and to whom the mind will 
not eafily be recalled, when it is in- 
vited in blank. verfe,' which Pope had 
adopted with great imprudence, arid, I 
think, without due confidcratiori of the 
nature of our language. The Iketch i$, 
at leajft in part, prefdryed by RufFhead ; 
by which it appears, that Pope 'Was 
thoughtlefs enough to model th« names 
of his heroes with difcotdarit taritiina-* 
tions not known in the fame age. 

He lingered through the next year ; 
but perceived himfelf, as he exprefles it, 
going down the hill. He had for at leaft 
five years been afflifted with an afthma^ 

O and 
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and other diforders, which his phyli* 
cians were unable to relieve. Towards 
the end of his life he confulted Dr^ 
Thomfon, a man who had, by large 
promifes, and free cenfures of the com* 
mon . praSice of phyfick, forced himfelf 
up into fudden reputation. Thomfoa 
declared his difiemper {to be a dropfy, 
and evacuated part of the water by 
tSndure of jalap ; but confcffed that his 
belly did not fubfide. Thomfon had 
many enemies, and Pope was perfuaded 
to difmifs him. 

While he was yet capable-of amufe* 
ment and .converfation, as he was one 
day fitting in the air with Lord .Boling- 
broke and Lord Marchmont, he faw his 
favourite Afartha Blount at the bottom 

of 
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-of -the terrace, and aiked Lord Bollns:- 
%roke to go and Iiand her up. Boling^ 
t)roke, net liking his errand, croffed his \ 
legs, and {st Aiil^ but Lard March- 
mont, who was younger and kft cap- 
ttous, waited on the Lady ; who, when 
he came to her, afked^ Whaty is be not 
dead yet? She is faid to havencgleiftcd 
Tiiin, with fliameful unkindnefs, in the 
latter time of his decay ; yet, of the 
little which he had to leave, flie had a 
very great part. Their acquaintance 
4>egun early ^ the life of each was pic- 
:tured on the other's mind ; their conver- 
fation therefore was endearing, for when 
they met, there was an immediate coali- 
tion of congenial notions. Perhaps he 
confidered her unwillingnefsto approach 

O 2 the 
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the chamber of ficknefsas female weak^ 

ncfs, or human frailty; perhaps he was 

confcious . to himfelf of peeviihnefs and 

impatience, or, though he was offended 

by her inattention^ might vet confider 

her merit as overbalancing her fault; 

iind, if he had fuffered his heart to be 

^icnated from her, he could have found 

nothing that might fill her place; he 

could, have onlv fhnink within himfelf ; 

it was too late to transfer his confidence 

or foadnefs* 

In May 1744^ his deadi was ap« 

prvxiching*; oa the fixth^ he was ail 

car vlclirious, whrci he mendoocd four 
^ •• ♦ •• -"p— ■• » ^•»* 
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fcompkined of feeing things as through 
51 curtain, and in falfe- colours ; and one 
day, in the prefence of Dodfley, afked 
what arm it was that came out from 
the wall. He faid, that his greateft in- 
convenience was inability to think. 

Bolingbroke fometime$ w-ept over hirO' 
in this ftare of helplefs decay ; and being. 
told by Spence,.. that Pope, at the intep- 
milEoa of his delirioufnefs, was always 
faying fomething kind either of his pre* 
fent or abfent friends, and that his hu- 
manity feemed to have furvived his un- 
derftanding, anfwered^. It has fo^ And 
added, I never in my life knew a ?nan 
that had Jo tender a heart for his parti- 
cular friends^ or more general friendjbip 
for mankind. At another time he faid, 

O 3 / have 
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yet infpe&ed; and, whatever was the 
reafon, the world has been difappointed^ 
of what was referved for the next age. 

He loft, indeed, the favour of Boling- 
broke by a kind of pofthumous offence* 
The political pamphlet called the Pa-- 
triot King had been put into his hands^ 
that he might procure the impreffion of 
a very few copies, to be diftributed ac- 
cording to the author's diredlion among 
his friends, and Pope aifured him that 
no more had been printed than were al- 
lowed; but, foon after his death, the 
printer br6ught and refigned a complete 
edition of fifteen hundred copies, which 
Pope had ordered him to print, and to 
retain in fecret. He kept, as was ob- 
ferved, his engagement to Pope better 

than 
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than Pope had kept it to his friend;' 
and nothiGg was knov^n of the tranf- 
adion, till, upon the death of his en> 
ployer, he thought himfelf obliged to 
deliver the books to the right owner^ 
who, with great indignation, made a fire 
in his yard, and delivered the whole im- 
preffion to the flames. 

Hitherto nothing had been done which 
was not naturally did:ated by refentment 
of violated faith ; refentment more acri- 
monious, as the violator, had been more 
loved or more trufted. But here the 
anger might have flopped; the injury 
was private, and there was little danger 
from the example. 

Bolingbrokc, however^ was not yet 
fatisfied ; hi^ thirfl of vengeance incited 

him 
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hun to blaft the memory of the maD-^ 
over whom he had wept m his laft 
ftfuggles; and he employed Mallet^ 
another fvievd of Pope, to tell the tale 
to the pubKck, with all its^gravations. 
Warburto»> whofe heart was warm with 
his legacy^ and tender by the recent re- 
paration^ thought it proper for him 
to interpofe ; and undertook, not indeed 
to vindicate the adion, for breach of* 
truft has always ibmething criminal, 
but to extenuate it by an apology^ 
Having advanced^ what cannot be de- 
nied^ that moral obliquity is made more 
or lefs excufable by the motives that 
produce it, he enquires what evil pur- 
pofe could have induced Pope to break 
his promifc He could not delight his 

vanity 
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▼aftky by ufurpmg the work^ which^ 
though not &id 'm* ihops^ bad been^ 
ihewn to a number mere than fufficient 
tapreftnrethe author's chdm t^ he could^ 
BOt graftify his- avarice ; for he could^ 
not fell his plunder till Boiingbroke was^ 
dead ; and evea then, if the copy was' 
left ta another, his fraud would be de*- 
feated, and if left to himfclf, would be. 
ufelefs. 

Warbttttott therefbce ftippofcs, witlv 
great appearance of reafon,. that the 
irregularity of his conduft proceeded^ 
wJaolly from his- zeal for Boiingbroke^.. 
who^ might perhaps have deftroyed ther 
pamphlet,, which Pope thought it his*^ 
duty to preferve, even without its. au- 
thor's approbation- 
He 
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He brought fomc reproach upon his- 
own. memory by the petulant and con- 
temptuous mention made in his will of 
Mr. Allen, and an afFcdted repayment 
of his bienefadtions. Mrs. Blount, as 
the known friend and favourite of Pope, 
had been invited' to the houfe of Allen, 
where Ihe comported herfelf with fuch 
indecent arrogance, that flie parted from 
Mrs. Allen in a ftate of irreconcUeable 
diflike, and the door was for ever barred 
againft her. This exclufion ihe refented. 
with fo much bitternefs as to refufe 
any legacy from Pope, unlefs he left the 
world with a difavowal of obligation to 
Allen. Having been long under her 
dominion, now tottering in the decline 
of life, and unable to refill the violence 

of 
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^of her temper, or, perhaps with the pre- 
judice of a lover, perfuaded that ihe 
had fufFered improper treatment, he 
complied with her demand, and pol- 
luted ,his will .with female refent- 
ment. Allen accepted the. legacy, which 
he ^ gave to the Hofpital .at Bath; ob- 
ferving that Pope was always a bad ac- 
comptant, and .that if to 150/. he had 
put. a cypher mqre, he had come, nearer 
to the.truth, 
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THE perfon of Pope Is well Tcnown 
not to have been formed by the niceil 
modeL He has, in hk account of the 
Little Cluby <x)mpared hlmfelf to a 
fpider, and is defcribed as protuberant 
behind and before* He is faid to have 
rbeen beautiful in his infancy.; but he 
-was of a conftitutton originally feeble 
and weak.; and as bodies o( a tender 
frame are eafiiy diftorted, his deformity 
was pfobably in part the effcA of his 
application* His ftature was fo low^ 
that, to bring him to a level with com- 
mon tables^ it was neceflary to raife his 
2 feat« 
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feat. But his face was not difpkafin^ 
und his-^yes were aaimated and vivid« 

By natural deformity, or accidental 
diftortion, liis vital fun&ions were fm 
muck difordered, that his life was a hng 
difeafe^ His moft frequent aiTailant was 
'the headachy which he ufed to relieve 
'by inhaling the fteam of ooffee, which 
he very frequently required, 

Mbfl: of what can be told concern^ 
ing his petty peculiarities was com- 
<nuinicated by a female domeftick of the 
Earl of Oxford, who knew him perhaps 
after the middle of life. He was then 
{6 weak as to fiand in perpetual need 
of female attendance; extremely fen-^ 
iible of cold, fo that he were a kind of 
fur doublet, under a Ihirt of very coarfc 

warm 
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yrarm linen with fine fleeves. .When he 

• J. 

rofe, he was invefted in boddice made 
of ftiff canvafs, being . fcarce able to 
kfeld htmfelf eredt till they were laced, 
and he then put on a flannel waiftcoat. 
One fide was contracfted. His legs were 
fo flender, ithat he enlarged their bulk 
with three pair of ftockings, which were 
drawn on and off by the niaid ; for he 
was not able to drefs or undrefs him- 
felf, and neither went to bed nor rofe 
without help. * His weaknefs made it 
very difficult for him to be clean. 

His hair had fallen almoft all away ; 
and he ufed to dine fomctimes with 
Lord Oxford, privately, in a velvet cap. 
His drefs of ceremony was black, with 
a tye-wig, and a little fword. 

6 The 
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The indulgence and accommodation 
.which his iicknefs required^ had taught 
him all the unpleafing and unfocial quali- 
ties of a valetudinary man. He expelled 
that every thing Ihould give way to his 
eafe or humour, as a child^ ^vho^e pa-» 
rents will npt hear her cry, has an un-» 
refifted dominibn in the nurfery. , 

Ceft que Vehfant toiijours eft homn/e^ 

.C^ eft qua Vhmnme eji, toujdursMffmt. 
When he wanted to fleep, he nodded in 
company*^ and -once flumbered at his 
own .tabic, wTtHe the Prince of Wales 
was talking of poetry. 

The reputation which his friendlhip 
%t^^y procured him many ipvitations; 
bi^t he was' a very troublefome inmate* 
He brought np fervant, and had fq^many 

P wants. 
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wants, tliat a rtumercHis^ attendance vvas 
fcarcely able to fupply them. Where- 
ever he was, he left no room for another, 
becaufe he exaded the attention and 
employed the adivity of the whole 
family-. His ^errands were (q frequent 
and frivolous, that the foottnen in time 
avoided and negleded liim^ and the 
ILarl of Oxford difcharged fome of the 
fervants for their refolute refufal of his 
meffages. The maids, when they had 
neglefted their bufinefs, alleged that 
they ■ had been employed by Mn Pope* 
One of his conflant demands was of 
coffee in the night, and to the woman 
that waited on him in his chamber he 
was very burthenfome ; but he was care- 
ful to recompenfe hfr want -of flcep ; 

.aud 
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and Lard Oxford's fervant declared, that 
in a houfe where her bufinefs was to 
.anfwer his call, Ihe would not alk for 
WAges* 

He had another fatilt, eafily incident 
to thofe who, fufFering much pain, think 
themfelves entitled to whatever pleafures 
they can foatck He was toe indulgent 
to his appetite j he loved meat highly 
ieafoned-and of ftrong tafte ; and, at the 
intervals of the table, amufed himfelf 
with .bifcuits and dry conferves* If he 
iat down to a variety of dilhes, he would. 
pppre(s liis flomach with repletion, and 
though he feemed angry when a dram 
was offered him^ did not forbear to 
drink it. His friends, who knew the 
avenues to his heart, pampered him with 

P z pre- 
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Ki?7g^ as it can be Imputed to no parti- 
cular motive, muft have proceeded fromi 
his general habit of fecrecy and cun- 
ning ; he caught an opportunity of a- 
fly trick,: andpleafed himfelf with the 
tliQught of outwitting Bolingbroke. 

In familiar or convivial converfatlon,, 
it does not appear, that he. excelled.. 
He may be faid to- have refembled 
Dry den, as being not one that was dif- 
tinguifhed by vivacity in company. It* 
is remarkable^, that, fo near his time, fo 
much fliould be known of what he ba& 
written, and fo little of what be bas^ 
faid : traditional memory retains no faU 
lies of raillery, nor fentences of obfer- 
vation; nothing citlier pointed or folid,. 
either wife or merry. One apophthegm. 

only 
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itoly ftands upon record* Whei> an ol>- 
jcdtion raifed againft his infcription for* 
Shakfpeare was defended by the author 
rity qf Pairiek^ he replied — horrefco re^ 
f evens — that he would allow the fublijl^er 
of a Di^ionary to know the meaning of a 
Jingle wordy but not of two words put 
together. 

He was fretful, and eafily difpleafed, 
and allowed himfelf to be capricioufly 
refentful. He would fometitnes leave 
Lord Oxford filently, no one could tell 
why, and was to be courted back by 
more letters and nKffages than the foot- 
men were willing to carry. The tabic 
was indeed infefted by Lady Mary 
Wortley, who was the friend of Lady Ox- 
ibrd, and who, knowing his peevUhnefs, 

P 4 could 
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x:ould by no intreaties be refiralned from. 
« coDtradiding him^ till their difputc^ 
vfcxc ibarpened to fuch afperity, thsN: 
-one or the other quitted the houfe. 

He foiActimes condefcended to be jo- 
cular wkh fervants ot inferiors ; but by 
no merriment, either of others or his own> 
was he ever feen excited to laughter, 

Qf ' his domeftick charafter, fruga* 
lity was a patt eminently remarkable,. 
Having determined not to be dependent^ 
he' determined not to be in want^ and 
therefore wifely and magnanimoufly re- 
)cdted all temptations to expence un- 
fuitable to his fortune* This general 
care muft be univerfally approved ; but 
•it fomctiincs appeared in petty artifices 
of parCmqny, fuch as the pra&lce oi 
z , • \Mi:ing 
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:^rfting his.compofitiont on the back of 
letters, as may be fce» ia the remainiiig 
copy of the Biady by which perhaps in 
five yeacs five fliillings were favcd; or 
in a niggardly reception of his friends^ 
and fcantinefs of entertainment, a$^ when 
he Jiad two guefts in his houfe, he would 
fet at fupper a finglc pint .upon the 
table;, and having himfelf taken Pxty 
fmall glafles would retire, and fey, Gen^ 
tiemeny I leave you to your wine. Yet 
he telk his friends, that bi has a hearts 
for all, a houfe for ally and^ whatever 
they may think y a fortune for alii 
* He fometimes, however, maide a- fpleiw 
Aid dinner, and is faid to. have waiited 
na part of the -ikiU cv elegance ^whick 
fuch performancest require* -That -tbi*. 
^ . ' ' ;jnagni- 
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magnificence fliould be often difplayd<^, 
that obftmate prudence with whicb he 
conduced his affairs would not permit ; 
for his revenue^ certain and cafual, 
amounted only to about eight hundred 
pound* a year, of which however he de- 
clares himfelf able to aflign one hundred 
to charity. 

Of this fortune, which as it arofc 
from publick approbation was very ho- 
nourably obtained, his imagination feems 
to have been too full : it would be hard 
to find a man, fo well entitled to notice 
by his wit, that ever delighted fo much 
in talking of his money. In bis hct^ 
terSy and in his Poems, his garden and 
his grotto, his quincunx and his vines, 
or fome hints of his opulence, are al- 
5 ways 
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way&- to be found. The great toJ)ick of 
bis ridicule, is poverty ; the crimes with- 
wJiich he reproaches his antagohifts are* 
their debts, their habitation in the Mintv 
and their want of a dinner.- He feems- 
to be of an opinion not very uncommon 
in the worlds that- to want money is to' 
want every thing* 

Next to the pleafure of contemplating, 
his pofleiEons, feems to be that of enu- 
merating the men of high rank with^ 
whom he was acquainted^ and whofe no-' 
tice he loudly proclaims not to have> 
been obtained- by any praQ:ices of meai> 
nefs or fervility ; a boaft which was ne^* 
ver denied to be true, and to which very 
flew poets have ever afpired. Pope ne» 
ver fet his genius to fale;. he never flat^- 

tered 
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tfered tjiofe whom -he did rwt love, or 
praifed tlidfe whom he did not efteem*- 
Savage however remarked, Jhat he be- 

• • • • " • 

gan a little to relax his dignity when he 
wrote a diftich for bis Highnefs^s dog. 

His admiration of the Great feems to 
have increafcd' in the advance of life. 
He paffed over peers and ftatefmen to 
infcribe his Iliad to Congreve, . with a 
magnanimity of which the praife had 
been compleat, had his friend's virtue 
been equal to his wit. Why he was 
chofen for fo great an honour, it is nor 
itow poflible to know ; there is no trace 
in literary hiftory of any particular • iati- 
macy between them ;. nor does the name 
of Congrcve- appear in the Letters. To 
his latter work?, however, he took care 

to 
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to annex names dignified with' titles, 
but was not very happy in. his choice { 
.for, except Lord Bathurft, none of 1m 
noble friends were fuch as that a good 
man would • wifh to have his intimaef 
with them knowii to pofterity. : he caii 
derive little honour from the notice of 
Cobham, Burlington, or Bolingbroke. 

Of his focial: qualities, if an eftimate 
be made froni hisXetters, an opinioii 
too favourable cannot eafily be formed j 
they exhibit a perpetual and undouded 
effulgence of general benevolence, and 
particular fondnefs.. There is nothing, 
but liberality, gratitude, conftancy, and 
tendernefs. It has bfeen fo long faid as 
to be commonly l>elievcd; that the true- 
characters of men maybe found in their 

Let- 
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Jitters, and that he who writes to his 
frknd lays' his heart open before hini^ 
J5ut the truth is, that fujch were fimple 
fi:iendj(hips of , the Golden yige^ and are 
xiQvf the friendihips . only of .children, 
y^ry few can boaft of hearts which they 
fUire lay open to themf^lves,, and c^ 
.which, by whatever accident expofed, 
tkey dp^not (hun a diftind: and coatinued 
Ijicw ; ?ind, certainly, jvhat WiC hide from 
purfelves we do not fliew to our friends. 
Chere is, ii)d^d, no tranfaftion which 
. Qfiers fironger tetQptatiQQs. to fallacy ami 
fbphiiliQation thap epiftolary.intercourfc* 
Ini the eagernefs of convcrfatipn the firit 
eniotions of the mipd often burit out^ 
before they. are confidered; in the tu- 
mult pf bufinei^j intereft and paffion 

have 
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'hafve their genuine effed ; . hut a fdend- 
ly Letter is a calm and deliberate pei>. 
farmanoe, in .the, cool of leifure, in rhe 
ftillnefsscf felitude, and furely jqo man 
fits down to depreciate by,d€ifign Jbis^wp 
character. , 

Friendlhip ha3 no . tendency to fecurp 
veracity ; for by whom can a man fp 
much wilh to be thot^ht batter thanj.\e 
is, a$ by 4iim whofe jcin4iiej[3 he defires 
to gain or keep-!? Evan in writing to 
the world .there -is lefs conftraint; the 
author is. not coji fronted with his reader^ 
and lakes his- chance of apprpbat^ou 
among the different (Jifpofitions pf man- 
kind ; but a Letter is addrefled to a 
fiflgre mind, of which the prejudice's 
^&d partolicies are. kjio^PJ w^d.jpuil: 
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tBerc£i>re plcafe^ if not by favouring 
them, by forbearing to pppofe them. 
' To charge thofe favourable repre- 
fentations^ which every man. gives of 
himfelf, with the guilt of hypocritical 
falihood, would ihew more feverity than 
khWledge^ The writer commonly 
:belkves himielf* Almoft every man's 
; thoughts, while they are general, arc 
Tight; and moft hearts are pure, 
while temptation is away* It is eafy td 
awaken generous fentiments in privacy | 
to defpife death when there is no dan4 
ger; to glow. with benevolence when 
there is nothing to be given. While 
fuch ideas are formed they are felt^ and 
felf-love does not fufped the gleam of 
virtue to be the meteor of fancy. 
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If the Letters of Pope are confidered 
jnerely as compofitions, they feem to be 
premeditated and artificial. It is one 
thing to write becaufe there is fomfi- 
thing which the mind wiflies to dif- 
charge, and another, to folicit the ima- 
gination becaufe ceremony or vanity 
requires fomething to be written. Pope 
confeffes his early Letters to be vitiated 
with affectation and ambition: to know 
whether he dLfentangled himfelf fronj 
thefe perverters of epiftolary integrity, 
his book and his life muft be fet in 
Gomparifon. 

One of his favourite topicks is con- 
tempt of his own poetry. For this, if 
it had been real, he would deferve no 
commendation, and in this he was 

Q^ certainly 
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certainly not fincere ; for his high value 
of himfdif was fyifficiejatly obforvcd, ancl 
of what could he be proud but of his 
poetry ? He writes, he fays, when be 
if as juft nothing tiff to doi ytK Swift 
■complains that he -was i>ev«r at leifur^ 
for converfation, becaufe hi^ bad ahvays 
fome poiiical fchenie in his b&oJL it was 
pun&ually required that his writing-box 
ihould be fet upon liis bed before he 
rofe ; and Lord Oxford's domeftick re-» 
lated, that, in the dreadful winter of 
Forty, ihe was called fironi her bed by 
him four times in one night, to fupply 
him with paper, left Jie ihould lofc a 
thought. 

He pretends infenfibility to cenfure 
:aad criticiim, though it was obferved by 

4UI 
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^11 who knew him that every pamphlet 
^diflvurbed his quiet^ and that his ex* 
trem^ irritability laid him open to per- 
fetual vexation ; but he wilbed to defpife 
his criticks, and therefore hoped that 
h^ did deffHfe them. 

As he happened to live in two reignt 
when the Coujrt paid little attention to 
poctxYf he nurfed in his mmd a fooliih 
cdifefieeqi of Kings, and proclaims that 
Jhe never fees Courts. Yet a little regard 
ihewn him by the Prince of Wales 
melted his obduracy ; and he had not 
xnuch to lay when he was afked by his 
Royal Highnefs, how be could hve. a 
Prince while he diJUked Kings ? 

He very frequently profeffes contempt 
^of the world, and reprefents himfelf 

Q^a as 
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as looking on mankind^ fometimes with 
gay indifference^ as on enunets of a hil- 
lock^ below his ferious attention; and 
fometimes with gloomy indignation, as 
on monfters more worthy of , hatred than 
of pity. Thefe were difpofitions appa* 
rently counterfeited. How could he 
defpife thofe whom. he lived by pleafing^ 
and on whofe approbation his efteem of 
himfelf was fuperftrufted ? Why ihould 
he hate thofe to whofe favour he owed 
his honour and his eafe? Of things 
that terminate in human life, the world 
is the proper judge; to defpife its fen- 
tcnce, if it .were poffible, is not juft-5 
and if it were juft, is not poffiblc. Pope 
was far enough from this unreafonable 
temper i he was fufilciently a foal to 

Fame^ 
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Fame, and his fault was that he pre- 
tended to negledt it. His levity and his 
fullennefs were only in his Letters ;. he 
paffed through common life, fometimes 
vexed, and fometimes pleafed, with the 
natural emotions of common men. 

His fcorn of the Great is repeated too 
often to be real ; no man thinks much 
of that which he defpifes; and as falfe- 
hood is always in danger of inconfiften- 
cy, he makes it his boaft at another time 
that he lives among them. 

It is evident that his own importance 
fwells often in his mind. He is afraid 
of writings left the clerks of the Poft^ 
ofEce ftiould know his fecrets ; he has 
many enemies ; he conliders himfelf as 
furrounded by univerfal jealoufy ; after 
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many deaths^ tmd tnAny ^fpeffions^ ftem 
cr three of us^ fays he, mayfiill bi broughi 
together, not to plot, but to divert o$tr^ 
Jelvesj and the world tooy if it pleafes ; 
and they can live together, ijyd Jhew^ 
^uhat friends wits may be^ infpite bJ att 
the fools in the world All this while 
it was likely that the clerks did not 
know his hand ; he certainly had no. 
more enemies than a publick charafter 
like his inevitably excites, and with what 
degree of friendlhip the wits might live 
very few were fo much fools as ever ta 
enquire.. 

Some part of this pretended difcon*^ 
tent he learned from Swift, and exprefles 
it, I think, moft frequently in his cor*- 
refpoadence with him« Swift's refent-* 

meat 
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n^etkt . was Unreiafonable, but it was fin< 
cere ; Pope*s was the mere mimickry of 
his friend^ a fictitious pare which he 
began to play before it became him. 
When he was only twenty-five years old, 
he related that aglui of findy and retire^ 
ment had thrown him an the worldy and 
that there was danger left a glut of the 
world Jhould throw him back upon Jiudy 
and retirement. To this Swift anfwered 
with great propriety, that Pope had not 
yet either a<5ted or fufFered enough in 
the world to have become weary of it. 
And, indeed, it muft be fome very 
powerful reafon that can drive back to 
folitude him who has once enjoyed the 
pleafures of fociety. 

CL4 In 
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In the Letters both of Swift and Pope 
there appears fuch narrownefs of n^ind,- 
as makes them infenfible of any excel- 
lence that has not fome affinity with- 
their own, and confines their efteem and' 
approbation to fo fmall a number, that 
whoever Ihould form his opinion of the 
age from their reprefentation, would 
fiippofe them to have lived amidft igno- 
rance and barbarity, unable to find 
among their contemporaries either virtue 
or intelligence, and perfecuted by thofc 
that could not underftand them. 

When Pope murmurs at the worlds 
when he profcfles contempt of fame, 
when he fpeaks of riches and poverty, 
of fucceis and difappointment, with ne- 
gligent indifference, he certainly does 

not 
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BOt exprefs his habitual and fettled fen- 
timents, but either wilfully difguifes 
his own charafter^ or^ what is more 
likely, invefts himfelf with temporary 
qualities^ and (allies out in the colours 
ef the prefent moment. His hopes and 
fears, his joys and forrows, z&td ftrong- 
ly upon his mind; and if he differed 
from others, it was not by careleffnefs; 
he was irritable and refentful; his ma- 
lignity to Philips, whom he had firfl: 
made ridiculous^ and then hated .for 
being angry, continued too long. Of 
his vain defire to make Bentley contemp- 
tible, I never heard any adequate rea- 
fon. He was fometimes wanton in his 
attacks; and^ before Chandos, Lady 

Wort- 
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Wortley, and Hill, was mean in his t€^ 
treat* 

The virtues which feem t^ hare had 
ttioft of his afFedtion were liberality and 
fidelity of friendship, in which it ActB 
not appear that he was other than he 
defcribes himfelf. His fortune did not 
fufFer his charity to be fplendid and 
confpicuous ; but he aflSfted Dodllcy 
with a hundred pounds, that he might 
open a fhop ; and of the fubfcription of 
forty pounds a year that he raifed for 
Savage, twenty were paid by himfelf,, 
He was accufed of loving money, but 
his love was eagernefs to gain, not foli- 
citude to- keep it. 

In the duties of friendihip he was 
' zealous and confiant : his early matu* 

rity 
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Ttty 6f mind Commonly united him with 
men older than himfelf, and therefore^ 
without Attaining any confiderable length 
of lifey he' faw many companions of his 
youth fink into the grave ; but it does 
not appear that he lofl a fingle friend 
by coldnefs or by injury; thofe who 
loved him once, continued their kind- 
nefs. His ungrateful mention of Allen 
in his will, was the effedt of his adhe- 
rence to one whom he had known much 
longer, and whom he naturally loved 
with greater fondnefs^ His violation of 
the truft tepofed in him by Bolingbroke 
could have no motive inconfiftent with 
the warmeft affedlion ; he cither thought 
the aftion fo near to indifferent that he 

forgot 
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forgot it, or fo laudable that he ex^ 
pedted his friend to approve it* 

It was reported^ with fuch confidence 
as almoft to enforce belief, that in the 
papers intruded to his executors was 
found a defamatory Life of Swift, which 
he had prepared as an inftrument of 
vengeance to be ufed, if any provoca- 
tion Ihould be ever given. About this 
I enquired of the Earl of Marchmont, 
who alTured me that no fuch piece was 
among, his remains. 

The religion in which he lived and 
died was that of the Church of Rome, 
to which in his correfpondence with 
Racine he profefles himfelf a iincere ad* 
herent. That he was not fcrupulouily 
pious in fome part of his life, is known 

by 
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by: many idle and indecent application? 
of fentences taken from the Scriptures ; 
a mode of merriment which a good man 
dreads for 'its profanenefs^ and a witty 
man difdains for, its eafinefs and wth 
garity. But to whatever levities he has 
been betrayed, it does not appear that 
his principles were ever corrupted, at 
that be ever loft his belief of Revela- 
tion. The pofitions which be tranf- 
mitted from BoHngbroke he feems not 
to have underftood, and was pleafed 
i^vith an interpretation that made them 
ortbodox. 

A man of fuGh exalted fupcriority, 
and fo little moderation, would natural- 
ly have all his delinquences obferved 
and aggravated : thofe who could net 
2 deny 
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iissxy that he was excellent^ would rejoice 
to find that be wa6 not perfoS:. 

Perhaps it ^my lie imputed to the un* 
mllingviefo with which the fame man is 
^dl^wed to pfc^lkk mmy ^dvahtages^ that 
lius learning has l>een depreciated^ He 
certainly was in his early life a man of 
grc^t literary ^uriofity; and when he 
i^tote his Mjffiff 0n Critia/m hzd^ for his 
age, a very wide acquaintance with 
books. When he eotered into the 
living world, k feeins to have happened 
to him as to many others, that he was lefs 
attentive to dead mailers ; he ftudied ia 
^ academy of Paracelfus^ and made 
the.univerfe his favourite volume. He 
gathered his notions frefli from reality, 
not from the copies of authors, but 

the 
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the originals c£ Nature* Yet there 
is no reaibn to believe diat lijberaturc 
<ever loft hi^ efteem ; he always profd&4 
to love reading ; and Dobfon, who fpent 
fome time at his houfb tranflating hit 
£Jay on Man^ when I aiked him what 
iearntog he found him to poSc^Sf an* 
fwercd, Ahre Shan I expe^ed. His f re^ 
-queiit referenoes .to haftory, his ally fiong 
to various kinds of knowledge^ and hi$ 
images fele£fced from art and nature^ 
with his obfervations on the operation! 
of the mind and the modes of life^ 
fliew an inteUigence perpetually oi> tbq 
wing, excurfive, vigorous,, and diligejit, 
^ager to purfue knowledge, and attentive 
to retain it. 
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From this curiofity arofe the defire of 
travelling, to which he alludes in his 
verfes to Jervas, and which, though he 
never • found an opportunity to gratify 
it, did not leave him till .his life<de« 
elined^ 

'Of his intelleAual charader, the con- 
itituent and fundamental principle was 
Good Senfe, a prompt and intuitive. per* 
ception of conlbnance and propriety. 
He faw immediately, of his own concep- 
tions, what was to be chofen, and what 
to be reje&ed; and, in the works of 
others, what was to be ihunned, and 
what was to be copied. 

But good fcnfe alone is a fedate and 
quiefcent quality, which manages its 
pofTei&ons well, but docs not increafe 

them; 
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them; it colkas few materials for its 
own operations, and preferves fafety, but 
never gains fupremacy. Pope had like- 
wife genius; a mind a&ive, ambi- 
tious, and adventurous, always invefti- 
gating, always afpiring; in its wideft 
Jfearches ftill longing to go forward, in 
its higheft flights ftill wilhing to be 
higher; always imagining fomething 
greater than it knows, always endea- 
vouring more than it can do. 

To affift thefe powers, he is faid to 
have had great ftrength and exactnefs of 
memory. That which he had heard or read 
was not eafily loft ; and he had before 
him not only what his owq meditation 
fuggcfled, but what he had found in 

r 
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other writers that might be accommo- 
dated to his prefent purpofe. 

Thefe benefits of nature he improved 
by inceffant and unwearied diligence; 
he had recourfe to every fource of in- 
telligence, and loft no opportunity of 
information ; he confulted the living as 
well as the dead ; he read his compcfi- 
tions to his friends, and was nevei* con- 
tent with mediocrity when excellence 
could be attained. He confidered poetry 
as the bufinefs of his life, and however 
he might feem to lament his occupation, 
he followed it with conftancy ; to make 
verfcs wias his firft labour, and to mend 
them was his laft. 

From his attention to poetry he was 
never diverted. If convcrfation offered 

any 
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any thing that could be improved, he 
committed it to paper ; if a thought, or 
perhaps an expreffion more happy than 
was common, rofe to his mind, he was 
careful to write it ; an independent dif- 
tich was prcfcrved for an opportunity of 
infertion, and fome little fragments have 
been found containing lines, or parts of 
lines, to be wrought upon at fome other 
time. 

He was one of thofe few whofe labour 
is their pleafure : he was never elevated 
to negligence, nor wearied to impa- 
tience; he never palFed a fault unamended 
by indifference, nor quitted it by dcfpair^ 
He laboured his works firft to gain re- 
putation, and afterwards to keep it. 

R2 Of 
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Of compofition there are different 
methods. Some employ at once me- 
mory and invention, and, with little in- 
termediate ufe of the pen, form and 
poliih large maffes by continued medi- 
tation, and write their produftions only 
when, in their own qpinion, they have 
completed them. It is related of Vir- 
gil, that his cuftom was to pour out a 
great number of verfes in the morning, 
^nd pafs the day in retrenching exube- 
rances and correfting inaccuracies. The 
method of Pope, as may be colleded 
from his tranflation, was to write his 
firft thoughts in his firft words, and 
gradually to amplify, decorate, rcftify, 
and refine them. 

With 
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With fuch faculties, and fuch difpofi- 
tions, he excelled every other writer in 
poetical pmdence ; he wrote in fuch a 
manner as might expofe him to few 
hazards^ He ufed almoft always the 
fame fabrick of verfe ; and, indeed, by 
thofe few eflays which he made of any 
other, he did not enlarge his reputation. 
Of this uniformity the certain confe- 
quence was readincfs and dexterity. By 
perpetual practice, language had in his 
mind a fyftematical arrangement; having 
always the fame ufe for words, he had 
words fo feledied and combined as to 
be ready at his call. This increafc of 
facility he confeflcd hinifclf to have 
perceived in the progrefs of his tranfla- 
tion, 

R 3 But 
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But what was yet of more impor- 
tance, his effufions were always volun- 
tary, and his fubjedls chofen by him- 
felf. His independence fecured him 
from drudging at a tafk, and labouring 
upon a barren topick : he never ex- 
changed praife for money, nor opened 
a Ihop of condolence or congratulation. 
His poems, therefore, were fcarce ever 
temporary. He fufFered coronations and 
royal marriages to pafs without a fong, 
arid derived no opportunities from recent 
events, or popularity from the acciden- 
tal difpofition of his readers. He was 
never reduced to the neceflity of foli- 
citing the fun to fhine upon a birth-day, 
of caHins: the Graces and Virtues to a 
wedding, or of faying what multitudes 

have 
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have faid before him. When he could 
produce nothing new, he was at liberty 
to be filent. 

His publications were for the fame 
reafon never hafty. He is faid to have 
fent nothing to the prefs till it had lain 
two years under his infpedtion : it is at 
leaft certain, that he ventured nothing 
without nice examination. He fuffcred 
the tumult of imagination to fubfidc, 
and the novelties of invention to grow 
familiar. He knew that the mind is 
always enamoured of its own produc- 
tions, and did not truft his firft fondncfs. 
He confulted his friends, and liflened 
with great willingnefs to criticifm ; and, 
what was of more importance, he con- 

R 4 fuked 
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fulted himfelf, and let nothing pafs 
againft his own judgement. 

He profefled to have learned his 
poetry from Dryden, whom, whenever 
an opportunity was prcfented, he praifed 
through his whole life with unvaried 
liberality; and perhaps his charadier 
may receive fome illuftration, if he be 
compared with his mafter. 

Integrity of underftanding and nicety 
of difcernment were not allotted in a lefs 
proportion to Dryden than to Pope. 
The redtitude of Dry den's mind was fuffi- 
ciently Ihewn by the difmiffion of his 
poetical prejudices, and the rejedion of 
unnatural thoughts and rugged numbers^ 
But Dryden never defired to apply all 
the judgement that he had. He wrote, 

and 
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tmd profcfled ta write, merely for thc^ 
people; and when he pljeafed others^ 
he contented himfelf-. He fpent no time 
in ftruggles to roufe latent powers ; 
he never attempted to make that better 
which was already good, nor often to 
mend what he muft have known to be 
faulty. He wrote, as he tells us, with 
very little confideration ; when occaiion 
or neceffity called upcm him, he poured 
out what the prefent moment happened 
to fupply, and, when once it had pafled 
the prefs, ejefted it from his mind ; for 
when he had no pecuniary intereft, he 
had no further folicirude. 

Pope was not content to fati&fy ; he 
defired to excel, and therefore always 
endeavoured to do his befl: : he did not 

court 
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court the candour, 'but dared the judge- 
ment of his ^reader, and expedtmg no 
indulgence from others, he fliewed none 
to himfelf. He examined lines and words 
with minute and pundtilious obferva- 
tion, land retouched every part with in- 
defatigable diligence, till he had left 
nothing to be forgiven. 

For this reafon he kept his pieces 
very long in his hands, while he confi- 
dered and reconfidered them. The onlv 
poems which can be fuppofed to have 
been written with fuch regard to the 
times as might haften their publication, 
were the two fatires of ^'hirty-etght ; of 
which Dodfley told me, that they were 
brought to him by the author, that 
they might be fairly copied. " Every 

" line/' 
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*^ line," faid he, " was then written 
** twice over ; I gave him a clean tran- 
" fcript, which he fent fome time af- 
" terwards to me for the prefs, with 
*' every line written twice over a fecond 
" time." 

His declaration, that his care for his 
works ceafed at their publication, was 
not ftridtly true. His parental atten- 
tion never abandoned them; what he 
found amifs in the firft edition, he fileut- 
ly correfted in thofe that followed. He 
appears to have revifed the Iliad ^ and 
freed it from fome of its impcrfedtions ; 
and the EJfay on Criticifm received many 
improvements after its firft appearance. 
It will feldom be found that he altered 
without adding clearnefs, elegance, or 

vigour. 
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vigoun Pope had perhaps the judge- 
ment of Dryden ; but Dryden certainly 
wanted the diligence of Pope. 

In acquired knowledge, the fuperio- 
rity muft be allowed to Dryden, whofe 
education was more fcholaftick, and who 
before he became an author had been 
allowed more time for ftudy, with bet- 
ter means of information. His mind 
has a larger range, and he coUeds his 
images and illuftrations from a more 
extenfive circumference of fcience. Drv- 
den knew more of man in his general 
nature, and Pope in his local man- 
ners. The notions of Dryden were 
formed by comprehenfive fpeculation, 
and thofe of Pope by minute attention. 
There is more dignity in the knowledge 
6 c: 
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of Dryden, and more certainty in that 
of Pope* 

Poetry was not the fole praife of 
either; for both excelled Kkewife in 
profe; but Pope did not borrow his 
»profe from his prcdeceflbr. The ftylc 
of Dryden is capricious and varied, that 
of Pope is cautious and uniform ; Dry- 
den obeys the motions of his own mind^ 
Pope conftrains his mind to his own 
rules of compofition* Dryden is fome- 
times vehement and rapid ; Pope is al- 
ways fmooth, uniform, and gentle* 
Dryden's page is a natural field, rifing 
into inequalities, and diverfified by the 
varied exuberance of abundant vege- 
tation ; Pope's is a velvet lawn, Ihaven 

by 
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by the fcythe, and levelled by the 
roller. 

Of genius, that power which confli- 
tutes a poet ; that quality without which 
judgement is cold and knowledge is 
inert ; that energy which coUe&s, com- 
bines, amplifies, and animates; the fu- 
periority muft, with fome hefitation, be 
allowed to Dryden* It is not to be in- 
ferred that of this poetical vigour Pope 
had only a little, becaufe Dryden had 
more ; for every other, writer fince Mil- 
ton muft give place to Pope ; and even 
of Dryden it muft be faid, that if he has 
brighter paragraphs, he has not better 
poems. Dryden^s performances were al- 
ways hafty, either excited by fome ex- 

tern^vl 
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ternal occafion, or extorted by domef- 
tick necefiity ; he compofed without 
confideration, and publifhed without 
correftion. What his mind could fup- 
ply at call, or gather in one excurfion, 
was all that he fought, and all that he 
gave. The dilatory caution of Pope 
enabled him to condenfe his fenti- 
ments, to multiply his images, and to 
accumulate all that ftudy might pro- 
duce, or chance might fupply. If the 
flights of Dryden therefore are higher. 
Pope continues longer on the wifig. If 
of Dryden^s fire the blaze is brighter, 
of Pope's the heat is more regular and 
conftant. Dryden often furpalTes ex- 
pectation, and Pope never falls below 

it. 
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it. Dry den is read with frequent afto- 
niihment, and Pope with perpetual de* 
light. 

This parallel will, 1 hope, when it is 
well confidered, be found juft; and if 
the reader Ihould fufpeft me, as I fufped 
myfelf, of fome partial fondnefs for the 
iliemory of Drydcn, let him not too 
haftily condemn me ; for meditation and 
venquiry may, perhaps, fliew him the 
reafonabknefs of my determination* 
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THE Works of Pope arc now tp be 

«diftin<9:ly examined, not fo much ^ with 
attention to flight faults or petty beau- 
ties, as to the general chara(3:er and 
effedt of each pexformance. 

It feems natural for.a-youDg poet to 
initiate himfelf by Paflorals, which, not 
prof effing to imitate real life, .require 
no experience, and, exhibiting only the 

* 

.fimple operation of unmingled paffions, 
admit no fubtle xeafoning or deep en- 
quiry. Pope^s Paftorals -are not how- 
ever compofed but with clofe thought ; 

S they 
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they have reference to the times of the 
day, the feafons of the year, and the 
periods of human life. The laft, that 
which turns the attention ujx)n age and 
death, was the author's favourite. To 
tell of difappointhie'nt and mifcry, to 
thicken the darknefs of futurity, and 
perplex the labyrintli of uncertainty, 

4 

'has been always a delicioxrs employment 
of the poets.* His preference was pro- 
4>ably juft. I wifb, however, that his 
fohdnefs had not overlooked a line in 
which the Zephyrs are made to lament in 
Jtkrite* 

To charge thefe Paftorals with want 
of invention, is to require what never 
was intended. The imitations are fo 
' ambitioufly frequent, that the writer evi- 
dently 
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dently means rather to lliew his litera- 
ture than his wiu Ic is furely fuffieient 
for an author of fixtetn not only to be 
able to copy the poems of antiquity 
with judicious feleifti^n, but to have 
obtained fuffieient j.K)\ver of language, 
and ikill in metre, to exhibit a ferics 
of verlification, which had in Eiiglifli 
poetry no precedent, nor has fince had 
ail imitation. 

The defign of Wind/or Forcfi is evi- 
dcntly derived from Cooper's Hill^ with 
fome attention to Waller's poem on The 
Fark; but Pope cannot be denied to 
excel his mafters in variety and ele* 
gance, and the art of interchanging dc- 
fcription, narrative, and morality. The 
objedion made by Dennis is the want of 

^.Z plan. 
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plan, of a regular lubordination of parts 
terminating in the principal and original 
defign. There is this want in moft de- 
fcriptive poems, becaufe the fcenes, 
which they muft exhibit fucceffively, are 
all fubfifting at the fame time, and there- 
fore the order in which they are Ihewn 
muft by neceffity be arbitrary, and more 
is not to be expeftcd from the laft part 
than from the iirft. The attention, 
therefore, which cannot be detained by 
fufpenfe, muft be excited by diverfity, 
fuch as this poem offers to its reader. 

But the defire of diverfity may be too 
much indulged; the parts of Wind/or 
Forejl which defcrve ieaft praife, are 
thofe which were added to enliven the 
ftillnefs of the fcene, the appearance of 

Father 
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Father Thames, and the transformatiqp 
of Lodor^a, Addifon had in his Ccmi^ 
paign derided the Rivers that rife from 
their oozy beds to tell ftories of heroes, 
and it is therefore ftrange that Pope 
fliould adopt a fidiion not only unnatu- 
ral l)ut lately cenfured. The ftory of 
Lodona is told with great fvvcetnefs ; but 
a new metamorphofis is a ready and 
puerile expedient ; nothing is eafier than 
to tell how a flower was once a blooming 
virgin^ or a rock an obdurate tyrant. 

The temple cf Fame has, as Steele 
warmly declared, a thonfand beauties. 
Every part is fplendid ; there is great 
luxuriance of ornaments; the original 
vifion of Chaucer was never denied to 
be much improved; the allegory is 

S 3 very 
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Very Ikilfully continued, the imagery is 
properly feledted, and learnedly dif- 
played ; yet^ with, all this comprehen- 
fion of excellence, as its fcene is laid in 
remote ages, and it« fentiments, if the 
Concluding paragraph be excepted, have 
little relation to general manners or com- 
mon, life, it feems never to have ob- 
tained much notice, but is turned filent- 
ly over,, and feldom quoted or mentioned 
with cither praife or blame 

That the McJJtab excels the Ttllio is 
no great ffraife, if it be confidered fronx 
what original the improvements arc de- 
rived. 

The Yerfa on the unfortunate haiy 
have drawn much attention by the il- 
laudable fingularity of treating fuicide 

with: 



with refped ; and they muft be allowed 
to be written in fome parts with vigo? 
rous animation, and in others with gen- 
tle teodernefs ; nor has Pope produced 
any poem in which the fenfe predominates 
more over the diftion. But the tale i$ 
not ikilfully told ; it. is not eafy to dif- 
cover^ the charader of either the Lady 
or her Guardian, Hiftory relates that flic 
was about to difparage herfelf by a mar- 
riage with an inferior; Popepraifes her for 
the dignity of ambitipn,andyet condemns 
the unkjc to detcftation for his pride; 

r 

though the ambitious love of a niece 
may be pppofed by the intereft, malice, 
or envy of ^n unkle^ but never by hts 
pride. On Tljch an occafion a poet may be 

S 4 allowed 
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allowed to be obfcure, but inconfiftenqr 
never can be right. 

The Ode for St. Cetilk's Day was un- 
dertaken at the defire of Steele : in this 
the author is generally confeffed to have 
mifcarried, yet he has mifcarried only 
as compared with Dryden ; for he has 1 
far outgone other competitors. Drydca'i 
plan is better chefcn ; hiftory will zV 
ways take ftronger hold of the attention 
than fable : the paffions excited by Dry- 
den arc the pleafures and pains of real 
life, the fcene of Pope is laid ia ima- 
ginary exiftencc; Pope is read with 
calm acquiefcence, Dryden with turbu- 
lent delight ; Pope hangs upon the cay, 
and Dryden finds the pafTes of the 
mind.. 

Both 
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Both the odes want the effential Gon- 

ftituent of metrical compofitions, the 

.flated recurtence of fettled numbers. 

It may be alleged, th^t Pindar is faid 

by Hopace to have written nmieris lege 

falutis ;. but as no fuch lax performances 

have been tranfmitted to us, the mean- 

Jug of that expreffion cannot be fixed; 

and perhaps the like return might prOf 

perly be made to a modern Pindarift, as 

. Mr. Cobh received from Bentley, who, 

when he faund his criticifms upon a 

Greek Exercife, which Cobb had prc- 

fented,. refuted one after another by Pin- 

' dar^s. authority, cried out at laft, Pindar 

'was a bold fellow, but thou art an im^u- 

dent one,. 
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If Pope's ode be particularly inipce- 
ted, it will be found that the firft ftanza 
conlifts of founds well chofen indeed, 
but only founds. 

The fecond confifts of hyperbolical 
common-places^ eafily to be found, and 
perhaps without much difficulty to be as 
well exprefled^ 

In the third, however, there are 
numbers, images, harmony, and vigour, 
not unworthy the antagonift of Drydcn* 
Had all been like this — but every part 
cannot be the beft.. 

The next ftanzas place and detain us 
in the dark and difmal regions of mytho- 
logy, where neither hope nor fear, nei- 
ther joy nor forrow, can be found : the 
poet however faithfully attends us ;. xve 

have 
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have all that can be performed by ele- 
gance of diftion, or fweetnefs of verfifi- 
cation ; but witat can form avail with- 
out better matter ? 

The laft ftanza recurs again to* 
common, places. The conclusion is too^ 
evidently modelled by that of Dry den ;, 
and it may be remarked that both end 
with the fame fault, the compacifon of 
each is literal on one fide, and metapho- 
rical on the other. 

Poets do. not always exprefs their 
own thoughts ; Pope, with all this la- 
bour in the praife of Mufick, was igno-r 
rant of its principles, and infenfible of 
its effects*. 

One of his greateft though of hi*»i 
?arJieft 'works, is the Ej^ay on Critici/ht^ 

which>, 
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which, if he had written nothing elfc-, 
would have placed him among the firfl: 
criticks and the firfl poets, as it exhibits 
every mode of excellence that can em- 
belliih or dignify didadtick compofition, 
feleftion of matter, novelty of arrange 
ment, juftnefe of precept, fplendour o: 
illuftration, and propriety of digrcfEon. 
I know not whether it be pleafing to 
confider that he produced this piece a: 
twenty, and never afterwards excclleJ 
it: he that delights himfelf with ob- 
ferving that fuch powers may be fo foon 
attained, cannot but grieve to think thr. 
life was ever after at a fiand. 
. To mention the particular beauties 
of the Effay would be unprofitably te- 
dious; but I cannot forbear to obfervc, 
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that the comparifon of a ftud^nt's pro- 
grefs in the fciences with the journey of 
a traveller in the Alps, is perhaps the 
beft that Engliih poetry can ihew. A 
fimile, to be pcrfeft, muft both illuftrate 
and ennoble the fubjeft ; muft ihew it 
to the underftanding in a clearer view, 
and difplay it to the fancy with greater 
dignity ; but either of thcfe qualities 
may be fufficient to recommend it. In 
didadtick poetry, of which the great 
purpofe IS inftrudtion, a limile may be 
praifed which illuftrates, though it does 
not ennoble; in hcroicks, that maybe 
admitted which ennobles, though it does 
not illuftrate. That it may be com- 
plete, it is required to exhibit, inde- 
pendently of its reference, a pleafing 

image ; 
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image ; for a iimile is faid to be a ihoit 
cpifode. To this antiquity was fo at- 
tentive, that circumftances were fome- 
times added, which, having no parallels, 
ierved only to fill the imagination, and 
produced what Perrault ludicroufly called 
iomparifons ipith a long taiL In their 
iimilies the gr^atell writers have fomc- 
pmQ% failed ^ the fliip-race, compared 
with the chariot-race, is neither illuf- 
trated nor a^randifed ; land and water 
make all the difference : when Apollo, 
jTunning after Daphne, is likened to a 
greyhound chafing a hare, there is 
jQOthing gained; the ideas of purfuit 
^nd flight are too plain to be made 
plainer, and a god and the daughter of 
a god are not reprefcnted much to their 

advan- 
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advantage, by a hare and dpg« The 
fimile of the Alps has no ufekfs parts, 
yet affotd-s a flriking pi<5ture by itfelf ; 
it makes the foregoing pofition better 
underftood, and enables it to take fajDber 
hold on the attention ; it affifts the ap-^ 
prehenfion, and elei^^ates the fancy. 

Let me likewifc dwell a little on the ce-? 
iebrated paragraph,iu which it is dkcQitd 
that the found Jhould feem '(m ec'bo to th^ 
fenfe ; a precept which Pope is allowed 
to have obferved beyond any other Eng^ 
lifh poet. 

This notion of reprefentative metre, 
and the defire of difcoveting frequent 
adaptations of the found to the fenfe, 
have produced, in my opinion, many 
-v\ald conceits and imaginary beauties. 

All 
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AH that can furniih this reprefcntatioa 
are the founds of the words confidered 
fingly, and the tinie in which they arc 
pronounced. Every language has fome 
words framed to exhibit the noifes which 
they exprefs, as tbujnpj rattle^ growl, 
hifs. Thefe however are but few, and 
the poet cannot make them more, nor 
can. they be of any ufe but when found 
is to be mentioned. The time of pro- 
nunciation was in the dai^lick meafures 
of the learned languages capable of con- 
fiderable variety ; but that variety could 
be accommodated only to motion or du- 
ration, and different degrees of motion 
were perhaps expreffed by verfes rapid 
or flow, wirfi verv little attention of the 
writer, when the image had full poflef- 

fion 
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fionof his fancy f butjourlanguage having 
little flexibility, our verfes can; differ 
very little in. their: cfadehce. The fan- 
cied refemblanccs, I fear, ,arife : fome- 
times merely from' the .amb%iiity. i)f 
words; there is fuppofed.to be fome re- 
lation between, a /ofi line and a /off 
couch, or between hard fyllablcs and 
hard {oxtMne^ . f 

Motion, however, may be in fome 
fort exemjjilified; and .yet it may be 
fufpefted that even in fuch rcfemblances 
the mind often governs the ear, and 
the founds are ^ftimated by their mean- 
ing. One of the moft fuccefsful at- 
tempts has been to defcribe the labour 
of SHyphus : 

T Wiih 
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With- many a weary ftep, and many al 

groan^ 
*Up a high hill he heaves a huge round 

flone; 
The huge round ftone, refulting with 

a bound, 
Thunders impetuous down, and fmoaks 

along the ground. 
Who does not perceive the ftone to move 
llowly upward, and roll violently back ? 
But fet the fame numbers to another fenfe; 

While many a merry tale, and many 

a fong, 

Chear'd the rough road, we wifli'd the 

rough road long, 

^ The rough road then, returning in around, 

Mock'd our impatient ftcps, for all was 

fair}^ ground. 

Wc 
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We have now furely loft much of the 
delay, and much of the rapidity. 

But to Ihew how little the gr^ateft 

matter of numbers can fix the prin- 
ciples of reprefentative harmony, it will 
be fufficicnt to remark that the poet, who 
tells us, that 

When Ajax ftrivcs— the words moveflow. 
Not fo w^hen fwift Camilla fcours th« 

plain, 
FJies o'er th* unbending corn, and ijdms 

along the main ; 

^•jben he had enjoyed for about thirty 
years the pr^rife of Capailla's lightnefs of 
foot, tried another experiment upon 
found and time^ and produced this me- 
morable trij, let \ 

T 2 , Waller 






Waller was fitiooth ; butDryden tanght 

to join ' ' 

The varying verfe, the full refounding 
"^ > line, ■'•••' 
*rhe4ong majeftick match, and energy 
' divine. 

Here are the fwiftnefs of the rapid rac^ 

• t ■ 

and the inarch of flow-paced majcfty^ 
■» . ' . . . - "• 

exhibited hy the fame poet in the fame 

fequence of fyllables, except that the 

cxaft profodifl will find the line oifuoift* 

nefi by one time longer than that of 

'tardinefs, 

' Beautierf df this kind are commonly 

fancied ; atid when real, are technical and 

"nugatory, not to ^be rejeftecl, and not to 

be folicitcd. 

To 



^ 
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- To the praifes which-have been accu- 
mulated Qn The Rape of the Lotk by 
readers of every clafty* from the critick 
to the waiting-maid, it is difScult ta 
make aoy addition. Of thajt which is 
univerfally allowed to be the moft at-* 
tradive of all ludicrous compofitions, 
let it rather be now enquired from what 
ibuffces the power of pleafing is derived,. 
. Dr. Warburton, who excelled in cri-» 
tical perfpicacity, has remarked that the 
preternatural agents are very happily 
adapted to the purpofes. of the poem, 
The heathen deities can no longer gaii> 
attention ; we Ihould have turned away 
from a conteft between Venus and Diana ; 
the employment of allegorical perfons 
always excites conyiftioi) of its own ab- 

• T3 furdity; 
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furdity ; they may produce efFeds, but 
cannot conduft adiolis; when the 
phantom is put in motion it diffolves ; 
thus Difcord may raife a mutiny, but 
Difcord cannot condudk a march, nor 
befiege a town. Pope brought into view 

a new race of Beings, with powers and 

« 

paffions proportionate to their opera- 
tion* The fylphs and gnomes aft at 
the toilet and the tea-table ; what more 
terrifick and more powerful phantoms per* 
form on the ftormy ocean, or the field of 
battle, they give their proper help, and 
do their proper mifchieft 

Pope is faid, by an objeftor, not to 
have been the inventer of this petty 
nation ; a charge which might with more 
juftice have been brought againft the 

author 



k 
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author, of the lliadj who doubtlefe 
adopted the religious fyftem of his couii- 
try; for what is there but the names 
of his agents which Pope has not inven- 
ted ? Has he not affigned theai cha- 
ratfters and operations never heArd of 
before ? Has he not, at leaft, given them 
their firft poetical exiftence ? If ttiis is 
not .fufficient to denominate his work 
original, nothing original ever can be 
written. 

In this work are exhibited, ih- a very 
high degree, the two moft Engaging 
powers of an author. New things are 
made familiar, and familiar things arc 
made new. A race of aerial people, ne- 
ver heard of before, is prefented to us 
in a manner fo clear and eafy, that the 

T 4 reader 
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r«ad^r fceks for no farther uiformatiofty 
hut immediately mingles with his new 
acquaintance^ ' adopts their interefts^ and 
.^ttentls their purfuits, loves a fylpb, 
and i^tefts a gnome. 

That, familiar things are made new> 
every paragraph will prove. The fub- 
je(9: of the poem is an event below the 
common incidents of comfnon life ; no* 
thing real as. introduced that is not feen 
fo often as to be no longer regarded, yet 
the whole detail of a , female^y is here 
brought before us. inv^efted with fo much 
art of decoration, that, though nothix^ 
is difguifed^ every thing is ilriking, and 
we feel all the appetite of curiofity for 
that from which we have a thoufaod 
times turned faftidioufly away. 

The 



k 
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•The; purpofe of the Poet is, as he 
tells us, to laugh .at. the little unguarded 
fal&espf the female Jex. It is therefore 
without jufticc that Dennis chaises the 
Rdfpe of the Loci with the want of a 
.morale and for that reafon fets it below 
the Lutrin, which expofes the pride and 
difcord of the clergy. Perhaps neither 
'Pope nor Boileau has made the world 
much better than he found it j but if 
th?y h^d both, fucceeded, it; were eafy 
-to tell who would have deferved moft 
from publick gratitude. The freaks, 
and humours, and fpleen, and vanity of 
women, as they embroil families in dif- 
cord, and fill houfes with difquiet, do more 
to obftrudl the happinefs of life in a year 
than; the ambition of the clergy in 
. , many 
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many centuries. It has been well ob- 
ierved, that the mifery of rtiAn proceeds 
not from any fingle cniib of overwhelm- 
ing evil, but from fmall vexations conti- 
nually repeated. 

It is remarked by Dennis likewife, 
that the machinery is fuperfluous ; that, 
by all the buftle of preternatural opera- 
tion, the main event is neither haftened 
nor retarded. To this charge an effica- 
cious anfwer is not eafily made* The 
fylphs cannot be (aid to help or to op- 
pofe, and it muft be allowed to imply 
fome want of art, that their power has 
not been fufficiently intermingled with 
the aftion. Other parts may likewife 
be charged with want of connexion ; the 
game at omhe might be fpared, but if 

the 
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the Lady had loft her hair while Ihe was 
intend upon her cards^ it might have 
been inferred that thofe who are too 
fond of play will be in danger of negled- 
ing hiore important interefts. Thofe 
perhaps are faults ; but whai are fuch 
faults to fo much excellence ! 

The Epiftle of Ehife to Abelard is one 
of the moft happy productions of hu- 
plan wit : the fubjedt is fo judicioufly 
chofen, that it would be difficult, in 
turning over the annals of the world, to 
find another which fo many circum* 
fiances concur to recommend. We re- 
gularly intereft ourfelves moil in the for- 
tune of thofe who moft deferve our no- 
tice. Abelard and Eloife were confpi- 
cuous in their days for eminence of me- 
6 rit. 
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tit. The heart naturally loves trtithV 
The adventures and misfortunes^ of this 
illuftrious pair are known from undif- 
puted hiftory. Their fate does not 
leave the mind in hopelefs dejeilion; 
for they both found quiet and confola* 
tion in retirement and piety. So new 
and fo afiedting is their ftory^ that it 
fupcrledes invention, and imagination 
ranges at full liberty without ftraggling 
into fcenes of fable. 

. The ftory, thus ikilfuUy adopted, has 
been diligently improved. Pope has 
left nothing behind him, which fecms 
more the effcdt of ftudious perfeverance 
ajd laborious revifal. Here is particu- 
larly obfervable the curio/a feUdta<y a 
fruitful foil, and careful cultivation. 

Here 
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Here is, rio crudenefs of Tenfc, nor afpe- 
Hty of language. 

The Iburces ' from which fentl- 
ments, which have fo much -vigour and 
efficacy, have been drawn, are Ihewn to 
be the myftick writers by the learned 
author of the EJay on the Life and 
Writings of Pope ; a book which teachei 
how the brow of Criticifm may 'be 
fmoothed, and how ftie may be enabledi 
with all her feverity, to attraft and td 
delight. • 

The train of my difquifition has noW. 
conduced me to that poetical wonderi 
the tranflation of the Iliad ; a perfor- 
mance which no age or nation can pre- 
tend to equal. To the Greeks tranfla- 
tion was almoft unknown j it was totally 

unknown 
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unknown to the inhabitants of Greecew 
They had no rccourfe to the Barbarian$ 
for poetical beauties, but fought for 
every thing in Homer, where, indeed, 
there is but little which they might not 
find. 

The Italians have been very diligent 
tranflators ; but I can hear of no ver- 
fion, unlefs perhaps Anguillara's Ovid 
may be excepted, whi<:h is read wiUi 
cagernefs. The Iliad of S^lvini every 
reader may difcover to be punSilioufly 
€xaft ; but it feems to be the work of 
a linguift fkilfuUy pedantick, and his 
countrymen, the proper judges of its 
power to pleafe, rejed: it with difguft. 

Their predeceflbrs the Romans have 
left feme fpecimens of tranflation behind 

them. 
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them, and that employment muft have 
had fome credit in which TuUy and 
Germanicus engaged; but unlefs we 
fuppofe, what is perhaps true, that the 
plays of Terence were verfions of Me- 
nander, nothing tranflated feems ever to 
have rifen to high reputation. The 
French, in the meridian hour of their 
learning, were very laudably induftrious 
to enrich their own language with the 
learning of the ancients; but found 
themfelves reduced, by whatever neceC- 
fity, to turn the Greek aiad Romaa 
poetry into profe. Whoever could read 
an author, could tfanflate him. JFrom 
fuch rivals little can be feared. 

The chief help of Pope in this ar- 
duous undertaking was drawn from the 

verfions 
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Verfionsof Dryden. Virgil had borrowea 
much of his imagery from Homer, and 
pdit of the debt was now paid by his 
tranflator. Pope fearched the pages of 
Dryden for happy combinations of he- 
roic didion ; but it will not be denied 
that he added much to what he found. 
He cultivated our language with fa 

% ■ 

much diligence and art, that he has left 
in his Homer a treafiare of poetical ele- 
gancies to pofterity* His veriion may 
be faid to have tuned the Engliih 
tongue; for fince its appearance no 
writer, however deficient in other powers, 
-has wanted melody. 5uch a fcries of 
lines fo elaborately corredted, and lb 
•fweetly modulated, took poffeflion of 
the publick ear, the vulgar was ena- 
moured 
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mbured of the poem, and the learned 
wondered at the tranflatiom 

But in the moft general applaufc diC* 
cordant vokes will always be heard* 
It has been obje&ed by feme, who wilh 
to be numbered among the fon« of 
learning, Aat Pope's verfion of Homer 
is not Homerical ; that it exhibits no re^ 
femblance of the original and charadc- 
riftick manner of the Father of Poetry^' 
as it wants his awful fimplicity^ his art- 
Icfs grandeur, his unaffeded majefty. 
This cannot be totally dented ; but it 
muft be remembered that necejjiias quod 
CQgit defendit ; that may be lawfully done 
Vrhich cannot be forborn. Time and 
place will always enforce regard. In 
eilimating this tranflation, conlideration 

U muft 
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muft bc'ihad of the natufe of dur laa- 
guage, the form of our metre^ amiy 
al)ove all, of the change which t^o 
thoufand years have made m (he modes 
of Hfeand the habits of thought* Vir- 
gil w^rote in a language of the fame 
general fabrick with that of Homer, 
HI verfcs of the fame meafure, and in an 
age nearer to Homer's time by eighteeri 
hundred years ; . yet he found, even then, 
the ftate of the world fo much altered, 
and the demand for elegance fo much 
incrcafed, that mere nature would be 
endured no longer ; and perhaps, in the 
multitude of borrowed paffages, very 
few can be .Ihcwn which he has not 
embelliflied* 

There 
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There is a time when nations emerg- 
ing from barbarity, and falling into re- 
grular fubcwrdiuation, gaiu leifure to grow 
wife, and feel the fliame of ignorance 
and the craving pain of unfatisficd cu- 
riofity. To this hunger of the mind 
plain fenfc is grateful ; that which fills 
the void removes uncafinefs, and to be 
free from pain for a while is pleafurc; 
but repletion generates faftidioufnefs ; a 
faturated inteUccS: foon becomes luxu- 
rious, and knowledge finds no willing 
reception till it is recommended by, arti- 
ficial diiftion^ Thus it will be found, 
as learning advances^ that in all natiops 
the firft writers arc fimple, and that' 
every age improves in elegance. One 
refinement always makes way for ano- 

U 2 ther, 
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ther, and what was expedient to Virgil 
was neceflary to Pope, 

I fuppofe many readers of the Englifh 
Iliady when they have been touched with 
fomc unexpedled beauty of the lighter 
kind, have tried to enjoy it in the ori- 
ginal, where, alas ! it was not to be 
found. Homer doubtlefs owes to his 
tranflator many Ovidian graces not exaft- 
ly fuitablc to his charadter ; but to have 
added can be no great crime, if nothing 
be taken away. Elegance is furely to 
be defired, if it be not gained at the 
cxpence of dignity. A hero would wilh 
to be loved, as well as to be reve- 
renced. 

To a thoufand cavils one anfwer is 
fufHcient ; the purpofe of a writer is to 

be 
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be read, and the crlticifm which would 
deftroy the power of pleafing muft be 
blown afide. Pope wrote for his own 
age and his own nation : he knew that 
it was neceflary to colour the images 
and point the fentiments of his author ; 
he therefore made him graceful, but loft 
him fome of his fublimity. 

The copious notes with which the 
verfion is accompanied, and by which 
it is recommended to many readers, 
though they were undoubtedly written 
to fwell the volumes, ought not to pafs 
without praife : commentaries which at- 
tradl the reader by the plcafure of 
perufal have not often appeared ; the 
notes of others are read to clear difficul- 

U 3 ties. 
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therefore it was neceflary to find other 
enemies with other names^ at whofe ex* 
pence he might divert the publfck^ 

la this defign there was petulance 
and malignity enough; but I cannot 
think it very criminaL An author places 
himfelf uncalled before the tribunal of 
Criticifm, and folicits fame at the hazard 
of difgrace. Dulnefs or deformity are 
not culpable in themfelves, but may be 
very juftly reproached when they pre- 
tend to the honour of wit or the in- 
fluence of beauty. If bad writers were 
topafs without reprehenfion, whatihould 
reftrain them? imfune diem confwnpftrit 
ingens 'Telephusi and upon bad writers 
only will cenfure have much cffed. 
The fatirc which brought Theobald and 

Moore 
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lAoorc into contempt, dropped impotent 
from Bentley, like the javelin of Priana 
thrown at Neoptolemus. 

All truth is valuable,, and fatirical 
criticifm may be confidered as ufeful 
when it redtifies error and improves 
judgement ; he that refines the publick 
tafte is a publick bencfadtor.. 

The beauties of this poem are well 
known ; its chief fault is the groffneS 
of its images. Pope and Swift had an 
unnatural delight in ideas phyfically in> 
pure^ fuch as every other tongue utters 
with unwillingnefs, and of which every 
ear Ihrinfcs from the mention. 

But even this fault, offcnfive as it is, 
may be forgiven for the excellence of 
other paflages i fuch as the formation and 

diifolu* 
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diflblution of Moore, the account of the 
^Traveller, the misfortune of the Florifl-, 
and the crouded thoughts and ftately 

* ' . • 

numbers which dignify the concluding 
paragraph. 

The alterations which have been made 
'in the Dunciadj not always for the bet- 
ter, require that it Ihoiild be publifhed, 
as in this edition, with all its varia- 
tions. 

The Effay on Man was 1 work of great 
labour and long confideratron, but cer- 
tainly not the happieft of Pope^s per- 
formances. The fubje(ft is perhaps not 
very proper for poetry, and the poet 
was not fufficiently mailer of his fubjedt ; 
metaphyfical morality was a new ftudy, 
he was proud of his acquilkions, and, 
4 fup. 
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fuppofing himfelf mafter of great fe* 
crets, was in hafle to teach what he had 
not learned. Thus he tells us, in the 
fijfl: Epiflle, that from the nature of the 
Supreme Being may be deduced an 
order of beings fuch as mankind, be- 
caufe Infinite Excellence can do only what 
is beft. He finds out that all the quef^- 
it on is whether man be in a wrong place*. 
Surely if, according to the poet's Leib- 
nitian reafoning, we may infer that man 
ought to be,, only becaufe he Is, we may 
allow that his place is the right place,, 
becaufe he has it. Supreme Wifdom is- 
not lefs infallible in difpofing than iit. 
creating. But what is meant by fpme^ 
where and place ^ and wrong place ^ it had' 

been 
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been vain to afk Pope, who probably 
had never afked himfelf. 

Having exalted himfelf into the chair 
of wifdom, he tells us much that every 
man knows, and much that he does not 
know himfelf; that we fee but little, 
and that the order of the univerfe is be- 
yond our comprehenfion ; an opinion 
Hot very uncommon ; and that there is 
a chain of fubordinate beings from infi-- 
niU to nothings of which himfelf and his 
readers are equally ignorant. But he 
gives us one comfort, which, without 
his help, he fuppofes unattainable, the 
pofition that though we are fools y yei Gad 
is wife. 

This Eflay affords an egregious in- 
ftance of the predominance of genius, 

the 
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tlie dazzling fplendour of imagery, 
and the fedudtive powers of eloquence. 
Never were penury of knowledge and 
vulgarity of fentiment fo happily dif- 
guifed. The reader feels his mind full, 
though he learns nothing ; and when he 
meets it in its new array, no longer 
knows the talk of his mother and his 
nurfe. When thefe wonder-working 
founds fink into fenfe, and the doQ:rine 
of the Effay difrobed of its orhaments, 
is left to the powers of its naked ex- 
cellence, what fliall . we difcover ? That 
we are, in comparifon with our Creator, 
very weak and ignorant ; that we do not 
uphold the chain of exiftence, and that 
we could not make one another with 
more ikill than we are made. We may 

learn 
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learn yet- more; that the arts of huraau 
life were copied from the inflinftive ope- 
rations of other animals; that if the 
world be made for man, it may be faid 
that man was made for geefc. To 
^hefe profound principles of natural 
knowledge are added fame moral in- 
ftrudtions equally new ; that felf-intereft, 
well underftood, will produce focial con- 
cord ; that men are mutual gainers by- 
mutual benefits ; that evil is fometimes 
balanced by good ; that human advan- 
tages are unflable and fallacious, of un- 
certain duration, and doubtful efTciSs ; 
that our true honour is not to have a 
great part, but to adt it well ; that virtue 
only is our own ; and that bappinefs is 
always in our power. 

Surely 



Sprely a maaaf na very comprehen- 
fiyq fearch may yeii:ure to fay that he 
has heard all this beforje 5 iut it was ne- 

V 

ver till now recommended by fuch a, 
blaze of embellifhment, or fuch fweetn 
nefs of melod)^ The vigorous contrac-. 
tion of fome thoughts, the. luxuriant 
amplification of others, the incidental 
illuftrations, • and fometimes the dignity,! 
ibmetimes the foftnefe of the verfes^ 
enchain philofophy, fufpond criticifm,f 
and ppprefs judgement by overpowering 
pleafure. 

This is true of many paragraphs ; yet 
if I had undertaken to exemplify Pope's, 
felicity of compofition before a rigid 
critickj^ I fliould not fele£t the Effay on 
Maniriox it contains moxt lines unfuc- 

cefsfully 
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ccfsfully laboured, more harihnefs of 
didlion, more thoughts impcrfcdkly ex- 
preffed, more levity without elegance, 
and more heavinefs without ftrength, 
than will eaiily be found in all his other 
works. 

The CharaSei's of Men and Women are 
the produdt of diligent fpeculation upon 
human life ; much labour has been be- 
ftowed upon them, and Pope very fcl- 
dom laboured in vain. That his excel- 
lence may be properly eftimated, I re- 
commend a comparifon of his CharaBers 
cf Women with Boileau*^ Satire ; it will 
then be feen with how much more perfpi- 
cacity female nature is inveftigated, and 
female excellence feleded ; and he ftire- 
ly is no mean writer to whom Boileau 
6 fhall 
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'ihall4^ found inferior. The Characters 
(s/M^;/., however, are written with more, 
if not with deeper, thought, and exhi- 
bit many paffages exqiiifitely beautiful. 
The Gem and the Flower will not cafily 
be equalled. In the women's part are 
fome defefts ; the charafter of Atiojfa is 
not fo neatly finiflied as that of Clodlo ; 
and fomc of the female charadtcrs may 
be found perhaps more frequently among 
men; what is faid of Vbilomcdc w^as 
true of "Prior^ 

In the Epiftles to Lord Bathuril and 
Lord Burlington, Dr. Warburton has 
endeavoured to find a train of thought 
which was never in the writer's head, 
and, to fupport his hypothefis, has 
printed that firll which was publifliecl 

X laft. 
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laft. In one, the moft valuable paffag^c 
is perhaps the Elogy on Good Senfe^ and 
the other the End of the Duke of Buck- 
in^hwn. 

The Epulle to Arbuthnot, now arbi- 
trarily called the Prologue to the Satires^ 
is a performance confifting, as it feems, 
of many fragments wrought into one 
dcfign, which by this union of fcattcrcd 
beauties contains more ftriking para- 
graphs than could probably have. been 
brought together into an occafional 
work. As there is no ftronger mo- 
tive to exertion than felf-defence, no 
part has more elegance, fpirit, or dig- 
nity, than the poet's vindication of his 
own charadler. The meaneft paflage is 
the fatirc upoj;i Spovus. 

4 Of 
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Of the two poems which derived 
their names from the year, and which 
are called the Epilogue to the Satires, it 
was very juftly remarked by Savage, 
that the fecond was in the whole n\j>re 
flrongly conceived, and more equally 
fupported, but that it had no fingle 
paflages equal to the contention in the 
firft for the dignity of Vice, and the cele- 
bration of the triumph of Corruption, 
- The Imitations of Horace feem to 
have been written as relaxations of his 
genius. This employment became his 
favourite by its facility ; the plan was 
ready to his hand, and nothing was re- 
quired but to accommodate as he could 
the fentiments of an old author to re- 
cent fads or familiar images ; but what 

Xz is 
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IS eaiy is feldom excellent • fuch imi- 
tations cannot give pleafure to common 
readers; the man of learning may be 
tfometimes furprifed and delighted by aa 
unexj^fted parallel ; but the compari- 
fon requires knowledge of the original, 
which will likewife often deted: drained 
applications. Between Roman images 
and Englilh manners there will be an ir- 
reconcileablc diffimilitude, and the w^ork 
will be generally uncouth and party- 
coloured ; neither original nor tranlla- 
ted, neither ancient nor modern. 

Pope had, in proportions very nicely 
adjufled to each other, all the qualities 
that conftltut-c genius. He had Inven^ 

iioriy by which new trains of events arc 
formed, and new fcenes of imagery dif- 

played. 
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played, as in the Rape of the Lock ; or 
extrinfick^ and adventitious emlSelliih- 
ments and illuftrations are eonnedted 
with a known fubjedt, as- in X-h^EJay on 
Criticifvu He had Imagination^, which 
ftrongly imprefles- on the writer's mind, 
and enables him to convey to- the reader 
the various forms of nature^^ incidents 
of life,, and energiesof paffion,. as in his 
Eloifay Wind/or Fcrcjly. and the Eihick 
Epijlhs^ He h^d Judgement i which fe- 
lefts from life or nature what t^e pre-r- 
fcnt purpofe requires^ and by feparating 
the cffence of things from iis concomi- 
tants often makes the r^prefentation 
more powerful than the reality : and he 
had colours of language always before 
him, ready to decorate his mattei; with 

X 3 every 
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every grace of elegant expreflion, as 
when he accommodates his diftion to 
the wonderfol multiplicity of Homer's 
fentiments and defcriptiohs. 

Poetical expreffion includes found as 
well as meaning ; Mujtck, fays Dryden, 
is inarikulafe poeiry ; among the excel- 
lencies of Pope, therefore, muft be men- 
tioned the melody of his metre. By 
pcriifing the works of Dryden, he difco- 
\^ered the moft perfedt fabrick of Eng- 
lilh vcrfe, and habituated himfclf to 
that only which he found the bed ; in 
confequence of which reftraint his poe- 
try has been cenfured as too uniformly 
mufical, and as glutting the ear with 
unvaried fweetnefs, I fufpedt this ob- 
Jeftion to be the cant of thofe who 

judge 
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judge by principles rather than percep- 
tion; and who would even themfeh-Ci' 
have lefs pleafure in his works, if he 
had tried to relieve attention fey ftudicd 
difcords, or afFeded to break his lines 
and vary his paufes. 

But though he was thus careful of 
his verfification, he did not opprcfs his 
powers with fuperfluous rigour. H 
feems to have thought with Boileau, 
that the praftice of writing might be 
refined till the difficulty ihould over- 
balance the advantage. The conflruc- 
tion of his language is not always ftrift- 
ly grammatical ; with thofe rhymes 
which prefcription had conjoined he 
contented himfelf, without regard to 
Swift's remonftrances, though there v/as 

X 4 no 
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no flriking confonance ; nor was he very- 
careful to vary his terminations, or to^ 
refufe admiffion at a fmall. di^ance to. I 
the fame rhymes. 

To Swift's edidt for the exclufion of 

« 

Alexandrines and Triplets he paid little 
regard ; he admitted them,, but, in the 
opinion of Fenton, too rarely"; he ufes 
them more liberally in his tranflatior; 
than his poems. 

He has a few double rhymes ; but al- 
ways, I think, unfuceefsfuUy, except 
once in the Rape of the Lock. 

Expletives he very early cjcdted from 
his verfes ; but he now and then admits 

K. 

an epithet rather commodious than im- 
portant. Each of the fix firft lines of 
the Iliad might lofc twp fyllables with 

very 
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Very little diminution of the meaning;, 
andfometimes,. after, all bis art and la- 
bour,, oie verfe feems* to be made for 
the fake of another.. 

L have been told that the couplet by 
which he declared his own. ear to be 
moft gratified was this :. 

Lo, where Moeotisfleeps, and hardly 
• flows 

The freezing Tanais through a wafte 
of fnow». 

But the reafon of this preference I .can--^ 
not difcover.. 

It is remarked by. Watts,, that there- 
is fearcely a happy combination of" 
word*, or a phrafe poetically elegant in 
'the'Englilh language, which Pope has 

not 
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not inferted into his verfion of Homer. 
How he obtained pofleffion of fo many 
beauties of fpcech, it were defirablc to 
know. That he gleaned from authors, 
obfcure as well as eminent, what he 
thought brilliant or ufeful, and pre- 
ferved it all in a regular coUeftion, is not 
unlikely. When, in his laft years. Hall's 
Satires were fhewn him, he wiflied that 
he had feen them fooner. 

New fcntiments and new images others 
may produce ; but to attempt any fur* 
ther improvement of verfification will be 
dangerous. Art and diligence have now 
done their beft, and what ihall be ndded 
will be the effort of tedious toil and 
ncedlcfs curiofity. 

After 
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After all this, it is furely fuperfluous 
to anfwer the queftion that has once 
been afked, Whether Pope was a poet ? 
otherwifc than by afkiiig in return. If 
Pope be not a poet, where is poetry to 
be found ? To circumfcribe poetry by 
a definition will only Ihew the narrownefs 
of the definer, though- a definitbn which 
ihall exclude Pope will not eafily be made* 
Let us look round upon the prefent 
time, and back upon the paft; let us 
enquire to whom the voice of mankind 
has decreed the wreath of poetry; let 
their productions be examined, and theip 
claims ftated, and the pretenfions of 
Pope will be no more difputed. Had 
he given the world only his verfion, the 
name of poet mull have been allowed 

himr 



him : if the writer of thie I/iad w€fe to 
clafs bis fucceflbrs^, he would affign a 
very high place to his tranilator^. without 
requiring any other evidence of Genius*. 
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"THE following Letter, of which the 
original is in the hands of Lord Hard- 
wicke, was coaimunicat^d to me by the 
icindnefs of Mr* Jodrell. 

^^ To Mr. Bridges, at the Bilhop of 
/^ London's at Fulham* 

"SIR, 

^^ The favour of your Letter, with 
your Remarks, can never be enough ac* 
knowledged ; and the fpeed, with which 
jou difcharged fo troublefome a taik| 
doubles the obligation. 

'^ I muft own you have pleafed mc 
very much by tlie commendations fo ill 

bellowed 
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bellowed upon me ; but, I aflure you, 
much more by the franknefs of your 
cenfure, which I ought to take the more 
kindly of the two, as it is more advan- 
tageous to a fcribler to be improved in 
iiis judgement than to be foothed in his 
vanity. The greater part of thofe de- 
viations from the Greek, which you have 
obferved, I was led into by Chapman 

ft 

and Hobbes; who are (it feems) as 
much celebrated for their knowledge of 
the original, as they are decryed for the 
badnefs of their tranflations. Chapman 
pretends to have reftored the genuine 
fenfe of the author, from the miitakes 
of all former explainers, in feveral hun- 
«dred places : and the Cambridge editors 
of the large Homer, in Greek and Latin, 

attri- 
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attributed fo much to Hobbes, that 
they confefs they have correfted the old 
Latin interpretation very often by his 
verfion. For my part, I generally took 
the author's meaning to be as you have 
explained it ; yet their authority, joined 
to the knowledge of my own imperfedt* 
nefs in the language, over-ruled me* 
However, Sir, you niay be confident I 
think you in the right, becaufe you hapr 
pen to be of my opinion : (for men (let 
them fay what they wiil) never approve 
any other's fenfe, but as it fquares with 
their own). But you have made me 
much more proud of, and pofitive in 
my judgement, fince it is flrengthened 
by yours. I think your criticifms, 
which regard the exprcflion, very juft, 

and 
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and fliall make my profit of them*: to 
give you feme proof that I am in ear- 
^neft, I Will alter three verfes on voitr 
bare objcd:ion, though I have Mr. Dry- 
-den^s example for each of them. And 
:this, I hope, you will account ^no fmall 
piece of obedience, from one, who 
-values the authority of one true poet 
above that of twenty critics or coni- 
tnentators. But though I fpeak thus of 
^commentators,* I will continue to read 
carefully all I ^an procure, to make up, 
that way, for my own want of critical 
vunderftanding in the -original beauties of 
Homer. Though the greateft of them 
are certainly thofe of the Invention and 
Defign, which are not at all confined to 
^he language : for the diftiriguilhing ex- 
cellencies 
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cellencics of Homer are (by the confent 
of thebeft critics of all nations), firft in 
the manners, (ncfeich include all the 
fpeeches, as being no other than the 
reprefentations of each perfon^s man- 
ners by his words:) and then in that 
rapture and fire, which carries you away 
with him, with that wonderful forcc^ 
that no man who has a true poetical 
fpirit is maftfer of hirafelf, while -he 
reads him. Homer makes you inte- 
refted and concerned before you are 
aware> all at: once ; whereas Virgil does 
it by foft degrees* This, I believe, is 
what a tranilator of Homer ought prin- 
cipally to imitate ; and it is very h^rd 
for any tranilator to come up to ir, be- 
caufe the chief reafon why all tranila-. 

Y tions 
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tions fajr fl^ort of their originals \$, that 
the Vcf y cpnftralnt .they ^rs obliged to, 
.renders them hpayy ami dffpirited. 

" TTbe gre^t beauty of Hopier's lan- 
guage^' a3 I take it, confifts in that nqble 
toplicity, wjiich runs through all his 
works ; ; (^nd yet hi$ di<5io.n, cootrary 
to whftt one would imagine confiftent 
with fipipiipity, is at the fame time very 
copious*) I don't know how I have 
run intp this pedantry In a Letter, but 
I find I have faid too much^ as well as 
fpofcen too inconfider^tely; what farther 
thoughts I Ijave.upon this fubjed, I 
ihall be glad to communicate to you 
(for my own improvement) when we 
meet ; which is a Iwippinefs I very car- 
neftly defire, as I do llkewife fome op- 
portunity 
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portunity of proving how much I think 
myfelf obliged to your friendlhip, and 
how truly I am. 

Sir, 
your moft faithful. 
Humble fervant, 

A. Pope, 
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THE Cfiticifm upon Pope*s Epi- 
taphs, which was printed in The Vijitor^ 
is placed here, beitig too minute and 
particular to be inferted in the Life. 

EVERY Art is beft taught by exam- 
ple. Nothing contributes more to the 
cultivation of propriety than remarks on 
the works of thofe who have moft ex- 
celled. I fhall therefore endeavour, at 
this vijity to entertain the young ftudents 
in poetry, with an examination of Pope's 
Epitaphs. 

To define an epitapTi is ufelefs; every 

one knows that it is an infcription on a 

tomb. An epitaph, therefore, implies 

no particular charadcr of vN^iting, but 

I maj 
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may be compofed in verfe or profe. It 
IS indeed eommonly panegyrical ; be- 
caufe we are felHom diftingutfjied with a 
ftone but by our friends ; but it hns no 
rule to reftrain or modify itj except this, 
that it ought not to be longer than com- 
mon beholders may be expedted to have 
leifure and patience to perufe. 

• I- 

0n Charles Ear/ of Dorset, in the 
Chvrcb ofV/ythyham in Sujfc::. 

Dorfet, the grace of courts, the Miife's pride, 
Patron of :irtf5, and judge of nature, dyM. 
The fcourge of pride, tho' fan(5tify'd or great, 
Of fops in learning, and of knaves in flate ; 
Yet foft in nature, tho' fevere his lay. 
His anger moral, and his wifdom gay. 
Bleft fatvrifl: I who touch'd the meaa fo true. 
As fliow'd, Vice had his hate and pity too; 
Blefl courtier! who could king and country 

pleafe, 
Yet facred kept his friendfliip, and his cafe. 

Y 3 Blef 
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Blcft peer! his great forefathers every grace 
Refle^ingy and refle£^ed on his. race ; 
Where other Buckhurfts, other Dorfets fiuae^ 
And patrbts ftill, or pocts^ deck the line. 

The firft diftich of thU epitaph con- 
tains a kind of information which few 
would want, that the man, for whom the 
tomb was ercded^ died^ There arc in- 
deed ibmc qualities worthy of praiie 
afcribed to the dead,, but none that were 
likely to exempt him from the lot (^ 
man, or incline us much to wonder 
that he fhould die. What is meant by 
judge of naiurcy is not cafy to fay* Na- 
ture is not the objed of human judge* 
ment ; for it is vain to judge where wc 
cannot alter* If by nature is meant, 
what is commonly called nature by the 
criticks, a juft reprefentation of things 
really exifting, and adions really per- 
formed^ nature cannot be properly op- 
^ pofed 
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pofed to art ; nature being, in this fcnlc, 
wXy the bell cffed: of art. 

Thefcoiirgis of pride — 
Of this couplet, the fecond line is 
not, what is intended, an illuftration of 
the former. Pride, in the Great, is in- 
deed well enough conneifted with knaves 
in ftate, though knaves is a word rather 
too ludicrous and light ; but the men- 
tion of fan£iijied pride will not lead the 
thoughts to fops in learnings but rather 
to fome fpecies of tyranny or oppreffion, 
Ibmething more gloomy and more for- 
midable than foppery. 

Yet f oft his nature — 
This is a high compliment, but was 
not firft beftowed on Dorfet by Pope. 
The next verfe is extremely beautiful. 

Bkjifaiyrifl !— 
In this diftich is another line of which 
Pope was not the author. I do not 

Y 4 mean 
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mean to blame thefe imitations witt 
much harihnefs; in long performances 
they are fcarcely to be avoided, and in 
fhorter they may be indulged, becaufe 
the train of the compofition may natu- 
rally involve them, or the fcantinefs of 
the fubjedt allow little choice. Haw- 
ever, what is borrowed is not to be en- 
joyed as our own, and it is the bufinefs 
of critical juftice to give every bird of 
the Mufes his proper feather. 

Blejl courtier ! — 
Whether a courtier can be properly 
commended for keeping his eafe facredj 
may perhaps be difputable. To pleafc 
king and country, without facrificing 
friendihip to any change of times, was 
a very uncommon inftance of prudence 
or felicity, and deferved to be kept fc- 
parate from fo poor a commendation as 
care of his eafe. I wifli our poets would 

attend 
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attend a little more accurately to the 
life of the viord /acred, which ^furely 
Ihould never be applied in a: ferioiw 
coii^pofition, but where fome reference 
may be made* to a higher Bei^g, or 
where fomc duty is exafted or implied, 
A man may ke;ep his friendlhipy&cr^i, 
becaufe promifes of friendlhip are very 
awful ties ; but methinks he cannot, but 
in a burlefque fenfe, be faid to keep his 
C2ik /acred. ' 

Bleji'peer!— 

The blefling afcribed to the peer has. 
no connection with his peerage : they 
might happen to any other man, w^hofe 
anceftors. were remembered, or whofe 
pofterity wereJikely to be regarded. 

I know not whether this epitaph be 
w^orchy either of 'the writer, or of the 
man entombed. / 



II. 
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. II. 

On Sir WitliAM TRVMiu^f.one 4/ ibe 
principal Secretaries of State to King 
William III. wha^ having reftgned 
bis plUcc^ died in his retirement at Eafi* 
hamjled in Berkjhire^ 1 7 1 6« 

A pleafing form, a firm, yet cautious mind, 
Sincere, tho* prudent 5 conflant, yet refign'd ; 
Honour unchang*d, a principle profeft, 
Fix'd to one (ide, but moderate to the reft : 
An honeft courtier, yet a patriot too, 
Juft to his prince, and to hi& country true. 
Fiird with the fcnft of age, the fire of youth, 
A fcorn of wrangling, yet a zeal for truth; 
A generous faith, from ftiperilitioa free ; 
A love to peace, and hale of tyivnoy ; 
Such this man was; who now, from eautli 

remov'd. 
At length enjoys that liberty be lovM. 

In this epitaph, as in many others^ 
there appears^ at the firft view, a fault 

which. 
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which I think fcarcely any beauty caii 
€Omp€nfate. The aame is omitted* The 
end of an epitaph is to convey fome ac^^ 
count of the dead ; and to what purpofe 
is any thing told of him whofe name is 
concealed ? An epitaph^ and a hiftory, • 
of a namclefs hero> are equally abfurdy 
fince the virtues and qualities fo re- 
counted ki either, aie feattered at the 
mercy of fortune to be appropriated by 
guefs. The name, it is true, may be 
read upon the fione; but wh^t obligation: 
has it to the poet, whofe verfes wander 
over the earth, and leave their fubjeft 
behind them^ ami who is forced, like ani 
unikilful painter, to make his purpofe 
known by adventitious help ? 

This epitaph is wholly without eleva^^ 
vation, and contains nothing flirikirig or 
particular ; hut the poet is not to be ' 
blamed for the defeats of his fubjeft. 

He 
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He faid perhaps the beft that could be- 
faid.. There are, however, fome defeds 
which were not made neeeffary by the 
chara<fler in which he was employed. 
There is no oppofition between ian honefl 
courtier and a patriot ; for an honeji cour^ 
tier cannot but be a patriot. 

It ,wa5 unfuitable to the nicety re- 
quired in Ihort compofitions, to clofe his 
verfe wit;h the word too ; every rhyme 
Ihould be a word of emphafis, nor can 
this rule be . fafely neglefted, except 
where the length of the poem makes 
flight inaccuracies eicufable, or allows 
room for beauties fufficient to over- 
power the effedts of- petty faults. 

At the beginning of the feventh line 
the. word J^/Z^/i is weak :;and profaic, 
haying no particular adaptation to any 
of the words that follow it. 

The 
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The thought in the laft line is imper* 
^ineiit, having no cohneftioh with the 
foregoing charafter, nor with the condi- 
tion of the man <iefcribed. Had the 
epitaj)h "been written on the poor con- 
fpirator * who died lately in prifon, after 
•a confinement of Wiore than forty years, 
without any crime proved ^igainli: htm, 
tTie fentimeiitiiad been jiift acid pathe- 
•tical ; but why ihotfld Trumbul be con- 
gratulated upon his liberty, who hsud 

-never known reftraint i 

• • ... 

On the Hon. Simon HARcotTRX, 9nly Sen- 
of the Lord Chancellor Harcourt, at 
the Chufth if Ssanton^Harxourt in 0*- 
fordjhire^ 1720. 

To this fad flirinc, whoever thon art, draw near, 
Bcre Ues the friend moA lov*d, the fon niortxlear : 

* Beraa-rdi, 

Wh« 



Who nc!^ Icfli^yjoj, hftt ff ie^c)fliip,ipigbt $vide. 
Or gave hU f^t|^er gri^f byt when he dy'd. 
Ij(ow vai^ is:reaj[bn, e^o^eoce^ow weak! 
If Pope HQiift tcl^ what Harcourt cannot ipeak« 
Oh, let thy once-lov'd fricmi infcribe thy Itoae. 
And with a fath^r^s forrow9 ini^ his own ! 



• • ' t 



This epitaph 43 {HmcipaUy pemarkable 
for the artful introduiftioo of the name, 
iwhich is infertcd with a peculiar feU- 
<ity, to wlikh chance muft <x)Qcur with 
.^eniua, wiiich no man can hope to at- 
tain twice, and which cwnot be copied 
'but with fervile imitation. 

I cannot but wifli that, of this in- 
fcription, the two laft Imes had been 
omitted, as they take away from the 
cnei^ what they do not add to the 
fenfe« 
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Oh J^mes, Crjv<s9s, fi/qi^ i^ Wefiflfinfier- 

JACOBVS C R A 6 G S,- 
JEi^Ql M^qVAJe BI^XTANNIAE JL .S£CR£TIS ' 
ET CQN8ILIIS SANCTIDXIJBYS. 

. rKiKciPi& vA^iynvi AC pofuli amor &t 

p^LICIAE : 
VIXIT TITVLIS ET UiTVIDIA MAJOR, 

1 

ANNOS HEV PAVCOS, XXXV. 
OB* FEB* XVI. MDCCXX. 

Statefman, yet frien4 to truth! of foultincere^ 
In a£iion faithful, and in honour clear.! 
Who broke no promife, ferv'd no private end. 
Who gain'd no trtle, and who loft no friend ; 

> 

Bnnobled by himfelf, by all approv*d, 
Prais'd, v{rtp% and - honoured, by the Mule he 
loirM. 

The lines on Craggs were not origi- 
nally intended for an epitaph; and there- 
fore fomc faults are to be imputed to 

the 
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the violence with which they are torn 
from the poem that firft contained them. 
We may, however; bbferve fom6 de- 
fedts. There is a redundancy of words 
in the firft couplet: it is fuperfluous to 
tell of him, who yNZ&fincerey true^ and 
faithfuly that he wjts in'bbnoaf clear. 

There feems to be ah oppofition in- 
tended in the fourth line, which is not 
very obvious : where is the wonder, that 
he who gained no tiilcj fliould lo/e no 
friend ? 

It may be proper here to remark the 
abfurdity of joining, in the fjpie infcrip- 
tion, Latin. and Engliih, or verfe and 
profe. If. either laoguage be preferable 
«to the ^ther, let that oalf be ufed ; for 
no reafon can be given why part of the 
intormation Ihould bp given in cne 
tongue, and, part in another, on a tomb, 
more than in any other place, on an) 

oibvr 
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other occafion ; md to tell all that can 
be conveniently told in verfe, and then 
to call in the help of profe, has alwaj^s 
the appearance of a very artlefs expe- 
dient, or of an attempt unaccompliflied# 
Such an epitaph refembles the conver- 
fation of a foreigner, who tells part of 
his meaning by words, and conveys part 
byfigns. 

V. 

Intended for Mr. Rowe. In WeJIminfter* 

Abbey. 

Thy reliques, Rowe, to this fair urn wc truft, 
And facred, place by Dryden's awful duft : 
Beneath a nide and namelefs ilone he lies. 
To which thy tomb fhall guide inquiring eyes, 
peace to thy gentle fliade, and endlefs reft I 
Blcft in thy genius, in thy love too bleft ! 
One grateful woman to thy fame fupplies 
What a whole thanklefs land to his denies* 



Of 
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Of thii infcriptioa the chief fauk is, 
that it belongs lefs to Rowe, for whom 
it was. written, than to Dry den, who was 
buried near him ;. and indeed gives very 
little information concerning either. 
' Towiihi Peace to thy Jhade, is i too 
m^'thotogical to be, admitted into a chrif* 
irian G^mple : the smcient worlhip iias in» 
fe&ed almoft all our other compofitions, 
and might therefore be contented to 
fpare our epitaphs. Let fidion, at leaft, 
ceaTe' with life, and let ijs be ferious 
over the grave. 

VI. 

On Mrs. Corbet, who died of a Cancer 

in berBreaJl. 

Here refts a woman, good without pretence, 
BIcft with plain reafon, and with fober fenfc : 
No CQnquefls flic, but o'^r herfelf defir'd 5 
No arts eflay^'d, but not to be admir'd. 

FaffioB 
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Paffion and pride were to her foul unknown^ 
Convinced that Virtue only is our own. 
So unafFe£led, fo composM a mind, 
So firm, yet foft, fo flrong, yet fo refinM, 
Heaven, as its pureil: gold, by tortures try M, 
The faint fuftain'd, but the woman xly'd, 

I have always confidered this as the 
moft valuable of all Pope's epitaphs.; 
the fubjedt of it is a charadler not dif- 
criminated by any Ihining or eminent 
peculiarities; yet that which really 
makes, though not the fplendor, the fe- 
licity of life, and that which every wife 
man will choofe for his final and lafting 
companion in the languor of age, in the 
quiet of privacy, when he departs weary 
and difgullcd from the often tatious, the 
volatile, and the vain. Of fuch a cha- 
rader, which the dull overlook, and the 
gay defpife, it was fit that the value 
Ihould be made known, and the dignity 

Z 2 cfta- 
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cftablilhcd. Domeflic virtue, as it is 
exerted without great occafions, or con- 
fpicuous confequences, in an even un- 
noted tenor, required the genius of Pope 
to difplay it in fuch a manner as might 
attrad regard, and enforce reverence. 
Who can forbear to lament that this 
amiable woman has no name in the 
verfes ? 

If the particular lines of this infcrip- 
tion be examined, it will appear le& 
faulty than the reft. There is fcarce 
one line taken from common places, 
unlefs it be that in which only Virtue is 
faid to be our own. I once heard a Lady 
of great beauty and elegance objedk to 
the fourth line, that it contained an un- 
natural and incredible panegyrick. Of 
this let the Ladies judge. 
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VII. 

On the Monument of the Hon. Robert 
DiGBY, and of his Sifter Mary, ereSled 
by their Father the Lord Dxgby, in the 
Church of Sherborne in Dorfetfhirey 
1727. 

Go ! fair example of untainted youth, 
Of modcft wifdom, ai:d pacifick truth : 
Compos'd in fufferings, and in joy fed ate. 
Good without noife, without pretention great. 
Juft of thy word, in every thought ftnccre, 
Who knew no wiflt but what the world might 

' hear : 
Of foftell manners, unaffected mind, 
Lover of peace, and friend of human kind : 
Go, live ! for Heaven's eternal year is thine, 
Go, and exalt thy moral to divine. 

And thou, bleft maid ! attendant on his doom, 
Penfivc haft followed to the filent tomb, 
Steer'd the fame courfe to the fame quiet flu)rey 
Not parted long, and now to part no more ! 

Z 3 Go, 
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Go, then, where only blifs finccre is known ! 
Go, where to love and to enjoy are one ! 
' Yet take thefe tears, Mortality's relief, 
And till we (hare your joys, forgive our grief: 
Thefe little rites, a flone, a verfe receive, 
*Tis all a father, all a friend can give ! 

This epitaph contains of the brother 
only a general indifcriminare charader, 
and of the fitter tells nothing but that 
Ihe died. The difficulty in writing epi- 
taphs is to give a particular and appro- 
priate praife. This, however, is not al- 
ways to be performed, whatever be the 
diligence or ability of the wjiter; for 
the greater part of mankind have no cha- 
raster at all, have little that diftinguilhes 
them from others equally good or bad, 
and therefore nothing can be faid of 
them which may not be applied with 
equal propriety to a thoufand more. It 
is indeed no great panegyrick^ that there 

15 
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is inclofed in this tomb dne ^^ho was 
•born in one year, ahd ditd in another ; 
yet many ufeful and amiable lives have 
been fpent which yet leave little mate- 
rials for any other memorial. Thefe are 
lidwever not the proper" fubjefls of poe- 
try; and wberievier itiendlhi^y or* any 
other motive, obliges a poet to write on 
fuch fubjedis, h^ muft be forgiven if ^le 
fometimcs wanders in generalities, and 
utters the fame praifes over different 
tombs. 

The fcantinefs of human praifes can 
fcarcely be made more apparent, than 
by remarking how often Pope has, in 
the few epitaphs which he compofed, 
found it neceflary to borrow from him- 
fi?lf. The fourteen epitaphs, which he 
-has written, comprife about an hundred 
and forty lines, in which there are more 
repetitions than will cafily be found in 

Z4 all 
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all the reft of his works. In the eight 
lines which make the character of Dig- 
b}^, there is fcarce any thought, or word, 
which may not be found in the other 
epitaphs. 

. The ninth line, which is far thi 
ftrongeft and mofl: elegant, is borrowed. 
The conclufion is the fame with that on 
Harcourt, but is here more elegant and 
better conne(3:ed. 

vm. 

On Sir Godfrey Knel^-er. In Weft^ 
minJier-Abbeyy 1723. 

Kneller, by heaven, and not a mafler taught, 
Whofe art was nature, and whofe . pi£tuKS 

thought ; 
Now for two ages,, having fuatch'd from fate 
Whate*er was beauteous, or whare'er was great. 
Lies crownM with Princes honours, Poets lays^ 
Due to his merit, and brave thiril of praife. 

Living, 
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1-iving, great Nature fearM he might outvie 
Her works ; and, dying, feaf s herfelf may die. 

Of this epitaph the firft couplet is 
good, the fecond not bad, the third is 
deformed with a broken metaphor, the 
word crowned not being applicable to 
the honours or the lays^ and the fourth 
is not only borrowed, but of very harlh 
conftruiSion, 

IX. 

r 

On General Henry Withers, h Weft* 
minJler-Abbeyy 1729. 

Here, Withers, reft ! thou braveft, gentleft 
mind, 
Thy country's friend, but more of human kind, 
O ! born to arms ! O ! worth in youth approvM! 
O ! foft humanity in dge belov'd ! 
For thee the hardy veteran drops a tear. 
And the gay courtier feels the figh fincere. 

Withers, adieu ! yet not with thee remove 
Thy martial fpirit, or thy focial love ! 

Am? ' 
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Amidft corruption, luxury, and rage, 
Stiil leave feme ancient virtues to oar age : 
Nor let us fay (thofe Englifli glories gone)' 
The lafl true Briton lies beneath this Hone, 

The epitaph on Withers affords ano- 
ther inftance of common places, though ^ 
fomewhat diverfified, by mingled qua- 
iities, and the peculiarity of a profef- 
lion. 

The fecond couplet is abrupt, gene- 
ral, and unpleafing r exclamation feldom 
fucceeds in our language ; and, I think, 
it may beoblerved that the particle O ! 
ufed at the beginning of a fentence, al- 
ways offends. 

The third couplet is more happy ; 
the value expreffed for him, by different 
forts of men, raifcs him toefleem; there 
is yet fomething of the common cant of 
Superficial fatirifts, who fuppofe that the 
infincerity of a courtier deftroys all his 

fen fa- 
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fenfations, and that he is equally a dif- 
fembler to the living and the dead. 

At the third couplet I Ihould wilh the 
epitaph to clofe, but that I flxould be 
unwilling to loft the two next lines, 
which yet are dearly bought if they can- 
not be retained without the four that 
follow them. 

X. 

On Mr. Elijah Fenton. At Eajthamfied 
inBerhJhirey 1730. 

This modeit ftone, what few vain marbles 

can. 
May truly fay, Here lies an honeft man : 
A poet, bleft beyond the poet's fate, 
Whom Heaven kept facred from the Proud amS 

Great : 
Foe ra loud praife, and friend to learned eafe^ 
Content with fcience in the vale of peace. 
Calmly he look'd on either life, and here. 
Saw nothing to regret, or there to fear ;, 

Fronk 
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From Nature's temperate feaft rofc fatif fyM, 
ThankM heaven that he had liv'd, and that he 
dy'd. 

The firft couplet of this epitaph is 
borrowed. The four next lines contain 
a fpecies of praife peculiar, original, and 
juft*. Here, therefore, the infcription 
fhould have ended, the latter part con- 
taining nothing but what is common to 
every man who is wife and good. The 
charadler of Fenton was fo amiable, that 
I cannot forbear to wifli for fome poet 
or biographer to difplay it more fully 
for the advantage of pofterity. If he 
did not Hand in the firft rank of genius, 
he may claim a place in the fecond ; 
and, whatever criticifm may objeft to 
his writings, cenfure could find very litr 
tie to blame in his life. 
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XL 

On Mr. GaV. In Wefiminjier-Abbey, 

1732. 

Of manners gentle, of affedlions mild; 
In wit, a man ; fimplicity, a child : 
With native humour tempering virtuous ragC| 
Form'd to delight at once and lafli the age : 
Above temptation, in a low cftate. 
And uncorrijpted, even among the Great: 
A fafe companion, and an eafy friend, 
UnblamM through life, lanrented in thy end. 
Thefe are thy honours ! not that here thy buft 
Is mix*d with heroes, or with kings thy duft ; 
But that the Worthy and the Good lliall fay. 
Striking their penfive bofoms«-Here lies Gay. 

As Gay was the favourite of our au- 
thor, this epitaph was probably writ- 
ten with an uncommon degree of at- 
tention ; yet it is not more happily exe- 
cuted than the reft, for it does not al- 
6 ways 
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ways happen that the fuccefs of a poet 
is proportionate to his labour. The 
fame obfervation may be extended to all 
works of imagination, which are often 
influenced by caufes wholly out of the 
performer's power, by hints of which 
he perceives not the origin, by fudden 
elevations of mind which he cannot 
produce in himfelf, and which fomc- 
times rife when he expe&s them leaft. 

The two parts of the firft line are 
only echoes of each other, gentle man^ 
ners and mild affections y if they mean any 
thing, muft mean the fame. 

That Gay was a man in wit is a very 
frigid commendation; to have the wit 
of a man is not much for a poet. The 
wit of many and the Jimplicity of a childj 
make a poor and vulgar contraft, and 
raife no ideas of excellence, either intel- 
ledtual or moral. 

4 Xi^ 
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In tbe TO:jf t couplet rage is lefs pro-, 
perly introduced after the mention of 
mildnefs and gentUnefsj whicH are made 
the conftif uents .of his charafter ; for a 
man fo mild and gentle to temper his rag9 
was not difEcuit. 

The next line is unharmonious in its 
found, and. mean in its conception ; the 
oppofition is obvious, and the word lajh 
ufcd abfolutely, and without any modi- 
fication, is grofs and improper* 

To be above temptation in poverty, 
zciA free from corruption among the Great ^ 
is indeed fuch a peculiarity as deferved 
notice. But to ht-Tifafe companion is 
praife merely negative, arifing not frona 
the poffeffion of virtue, but the abfence 
of vice, and that one of the moft 
odious. 

As little can be added to his charafter, 
by aflerting that he was lamented in his 

end* 
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end. Every man that dies is, at leaft 
by the writer of his epitaph, fuppofed 
to be lamented, and therefore this gc* 
neral lamentation does no honour to 
Gay. 

The eight firft lines have no gram- 
mar; the adje&ives are without any 
fubftantive, and the epithets without a 
fubjeift. 

The thought in the laft line, that 
Gay is buried in the bofoms of the 
worthy and the goodj who are diftin- 
guiftied only to lengthen the line, is fo 
dark that few underftand it; and (b 
harlh, when it is explained, that ftill 
fewer approve. 
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Intended for Sir Isaac N e w t o h* 

In WeJiminJler-'Abhey. 

IsAACus Newtonius: 
< ' Quem Immortalem 

; , Tcftantnr, Tempus^ Katura^'Ccelum : 

Mortalem • ^ 

Hoc marmor fatetur. 

Nature, and Nature's Taws, lay hid in jiight, 
God ftid, Let Newton be !. And all wa» light. 

Of this cpitapli, ihort as it is, the 
faults feem not to be very few. Why. 
part ftiould be Latin and part Engliih, , 
it is not eafy to difcover. In the, Latin, 
the oppofition of Immortalis and Martalis^ 
is a mere found, or a mere quibble ; he 
is not irnmortal in any fenfe contrary to 
that in which he is mortaU 

A a Ib 
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In the verfes the thought is obvious^ 
and the words ni^ht and light are too 
iidariy allied. 

XIIL 

On Edmund Duke (f Buckingham, 
who difd in the i^tk Te^r of his AgCj 

.1735- 

If modeft youth, with cool reflexion crown'd, 
And every opening virtue blooming raund, 
Could faye a parent's juilefl pride from fate^ 
Or add one patriot to a linking ftate ; 

Xh»^ weeping marble had not afk'd thy tear, 

ill • 

Or fadly told, how many hopes lie here ! 
Th(? l;ving virtue now had llione approved, 
The fenate heard him, and his country lov'd. 
Yet fofter honours, and lefs noily fame, 
Attend the Ihade of gentle Buckingham : 
In whom a race, for courage fam'd and art. 
Ends in tllue milder merit of the heart ; 
And chiefs or fages long to Britain given. 
Pays the laft tribute of a faint to heaven. 

ThU 
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This epitaph Mr, Warbtirton prefers 
to the reft, but I know not for what 
reafon. To crown with reflexion is 
fui^ely a mode of fpecch approaching 
to ftortferife. Opening virtues, blooming 
rounds i^ fomething lile tautology ; the 
flit fd^iowing lines are poor ahd profaick. 
An i^ in aiiotber couplet ofed for artSy 
thait a fhyme may be had to heairU The 
fix la*ft lines are the beft, but hot e±* 
cellent. 

The reft of his fepulchral perfor- 
mances hai'dly deferve the notice of cri- 
ticifm. The contemptible Dialogue be- , 
tween He and She Ihould have been 
fupprefled for the author's fake. 

In his laft epitaph on himfelf, in 
which he attempts to be jocular upon 
one of the few things that make wife 
men ferious, he confounds the living 
man with the dead : 

A a a Under 
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Under this (lone, or under this fill^ 
Or tinder this turf, &c. 

When a man is once buried, the 
queftion, under what he is buried, is 
eaiily decided. He forgot that though 
he wrote the epitaph in a ftateof un- 
certainty, yet it could not be laid over 
him till his grave was made. Such is 
the folly of wit when it is ill em- 
ployed. 

The world has but little new ; even 
this fcems to have been borrowed from 
. the following tunelefs lines : 

Ludovici Arcofti humantur offa 

Sub hoc Marmore, vel fub hac humo, feu 

Sub quicquid voluit benignus haeres 

Sivc haerede benignior comes, feu 

OppOrtunius incidens Viator; 

Nam fcirc baud potuit futura, fed uec 

Tanti crat vacuum fibi cadaver 

Ut 
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Ut utnam cuperet parare vivens, 
Vivcns ifta tamen fibi paravit. 
Quae infcribi voluit fuo fepulchro 
Olim fiquod haberet is fepulchrum* 

Surely even the writer of thefe lines 
did not venture to expeft that he fhould 
have ever had fuch an illuftrious imi- 
tator. 
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